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4 ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden-street, W. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1830. 


Patrons: Her Majesty the QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
Principal—Dr. A. C. MackENnzIzE. 
NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, THIS DAY (SATURDAY), at 8. 
JAMES G. SYME, Secretary. 


| tee COLLEGE of MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
President—H.R.H. Tue Prince or Wates, K.G. 
Director —-Sir Georce Grove, D.C.U., LL.D. 


The NEXT COLLEGE CONCERTS will take place on DECEMBER Ist and 3rd. 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, ST. JAMES’S HALL, DECEMBER 10th, at 8 p.m. 


Regulations and all information may be obtained of the Registrar, Mr, George 


Watson, at the Vollege. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Sec. 
RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION. Inst. 1872. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ST. LEVAN, P.C. 
Warden—The Rev. H.G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus.D., F.R.S.E. 
Director of Exuminations—Professor JAMES HIGGS, Mus.B. 








HIGHER EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


The THIRTY-FIFTH HALF-YEARLY Higher Examinations will take place in the 

week commencing January 5th, 1891; as under :— 

1, For the Diplomas of L.Mus.,T.C.L., and A.Mus.,T.C.L., at the College only. 

2. For Special Certificates in separate Subjects, Practical Division (Pianoforte, Organ, 
Singing, &c.), at the College only. 

3. For Special Certificates in separate Subjects, Theoretical Division (Harmony, &c.), at 
the College, and also at the following Local Centres, subject to final arrangements :— 
Aberdeen, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Carmarthen, Edinburgh, Exeter, Keswick, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, and Nottingham. 

Last day of entry, December 13th, 1890. : 

The New and Amended Regulations for the Higher and Local Examinations (with List 

of Centres) may be had from the undersigned. 
By order of the Academical Board, 


Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY. 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


yee MUSICIAN: A Guide for Pianoforte Students 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


Contains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enabling the Pupil to 
: unite a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Practice. 

Times.— A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students. The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 

_ Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.’ 

Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant language. We 
heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, and enjoy 
beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.”’ 

Monthly Music Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists. 


W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Music Sellers. 











THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition Revised and Improved of 


COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE 
By T. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M*Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27 Harley-stree. W 








EQUIRED, CYLINDER COCOA WOOD CONCERT FLUTE, 
covered holes, by good maker. Must be a first-rate instrument, cheap ; on approval, 
A. Todd, 12, Market-street, Cambridge. 3 





i P 
RURY LAN E.—(The National Theatre.) 
AUGUSTUS HARRIS, Sole Lessee and Manager. 

EVERY EVENING at 7:,45 A MILLION OF MONEY. Messrs. Charles Warner, 
Harry Nicholls, Herbert Standing, Charles Glenny, Allen Beaumont, Mark Quinton, Guy 
Stanton, &. Mesdames Jessie Millward, Fanny Brough, Alice Lingard, Lizze Clare- 
mont, Helena Dacre, &c. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT.—Nov. 29, 
at 3. Vocalist, Miss Liza Lehmann. Pianoforte, Mr. Leonard Borwick. The 
Grand Orchestra (Conductor, Mr. August Manns). Seats, ls. and 2s. 6d, 


RYSTAL PALACE, ST. ANDREW’S EVE.—SCOTCH 
PROMENADE CONCERT {at 8. Vocalists: Miss Minnie Dutfus, Madame 
Antoinette Sterling; Mr. [vor M‘Kay. Band of Her Majesty’s Royal Horse Guards 
(Blue) and Crystal Palace Military Band (Conductors, Mr. Charles Godfrey, R.A.M., and 
Mr. Charles Godfrey, jun.). Accompanist, Mr, A. J. Eyre, F.C.O. 6,000 seats and promenade 
allfree. Admission to Palace after 5, ls. 


HE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 

ST. JAMES’S HALL.—Mr. Henschel, Conductor.—SECOND CONCERT, THURS- 
DAY EVENING next, December 4th, at 8. Full Orchestra. Leader, Mr. Hollander.— 
Tickets (10s. €d., 5s., 3s., and 1s.) of the usual agents and at Tree’s Office, St. James’s Hall. 
—N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. 


ARASATE’S LAST CONCERT THIS SEASON, ST. JAMES’S 
HALL, FRIDAY next, December 5, at 8. Programme: Duets for pianoforte and 
violin; Sonata in A major, Op. 47 (dedicated to Kreutzer) (Beethoven); Rondeau 
Brilliante, Op. 70, in B minor (Schubert) ; “‘ Le fée d’amour,”’ morceau cdracteristique 
(Sarasate’s new edition) (Raff) ; solos pianoforte (a) ‘‘ Fantaisie” (Chopin), (b) “ Etude en 
forme de Valse”’ (Saint-Saéns); solos violin (a) ‘* Legende’’ (Wieniawski), (b) **‘ Witches’ 
Dance” (Bazzini). Violin, Senor Sarasate. Piunoforte, Madame Berthe Marx. Tickets 
10s. 6d., 5s., 3s., 2s., and 1s., of the usual agents, and at Tree’s Office, St. James’s Hall.— 
N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. 


ISS EMMIE FINNEY and Miss MARIAN BATEMAN 
beg to announce a series of THREE VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL RECITALS 
at STEINWAY HALL. 
Dates: WEDNESDAY, Dec. 10th, 3 p.m. ; Feb. 25th, 3 p.m., and April 29th, 8 p.m. 
FIRST RECITAL Dec. 10th. 
Violinist, Mr. Alfred Gibson. Accompanist, Miss Mary Carmichael. Conductor, Mr. 
John Farmer. 
Tickets, 5s., 2s. 6d., and 1s., of Chappell’s, Stanley Lucas, and at the Hall. 


R. NORRIS CROKER’S “ENGLISH SONG RECITAL,” 

STEINWAY HALL, THURSDAY EVENING, Dec. 4, at 8, assisted by MISS 

ADA LOARING. Violoncello, Mr. G. T. Elliott. Conductor, Mr. Albert Visetti. Stalls 

(numbered and reserved) 5s., balcony 2s., of Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond-street; at 
the Hall; or of Mr. Norris Croker, Egremont, Croxted-road, West Dulwich. 


M* RICHARD GOMPERTZ begs to announce TWO 

EVENING CONCERTS of CHAMBER MUSIC at PRINCES’ HALL on 
THURSDAY, Dec.11, and THURSDAY, Dec. 18, to commence at 8 o’clock. Executants : 
Messrs. R. Gompertz, Haydn, Inwards, Emil Kreuz, Charles Ould (the Cambridge 
University Musical Society’s String Quartet). Vocalists: Miss Lena Little and Mr. 
William Shakespeare. Pianists: Mr. Leonard Borwick and Professor C. Villiers Stan- 
ford, Mus. Doc. 

The programme of the First Concert will inolude : (Beethoven), String Quartette in E 
flat, Op. 127; (Schubert), C Minor Allegro (fragment), for strings; (Stanford), Piano 
Quintet in D Minor; Aria (Mozart) ; and Gipsy Songs (Dvorak). 

The Second Concert : (Brahms) String Quartet in B flat, Op. 67; (Schumann), String 
be in A Major, Op. 41. No. 3; (Beethoven), Sonata for Piano and Violin, in G. Major, 

p. 30; (Brahms), two Songs for contralto; and Violin Obbligato, Op. 91. 

Prices: Single tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., 2s.; subscription, 15s., 7s. 6d., 3s. Tickets at Basil 
Tree’s St. James’s Hall Ticket Office; Princes’ Hall; usual Agents; and Daniel Mayer, 
180, New Bond-street, W. 


HE VOICE. 

Consult JOSIAH RICHARDSON (Voice Specialist) upon all matters connected 
with Singing and Speaking, such as Full tone, Extension of Compass, Equalisation of 
Registers, Flexibility, Power, Clear Articulatiou, &. 

A Set of Ten Studies on Voice Cultivation, the first of the kind ever published. They 
represent an Unique Method of Voice Culture instituted by the Author, Price, 2s. 6d 
Sample on receipt of four stamps. 


SCHOOL OF VOICF CULTIVATION, EXETER HALL, STRAND. 


Mr COPIED at 4d. per MS. Page and Transposed at 5d., 
with neatness.—Address, X. Y. Z., Rothesaye, St. Albans. 
O SOLO PIANISTS.—REQUIRED, a DASHING SOLOIST 
with a brilliant touch, for open-air and indoor concerts. Perfect disguise. Classical 
music indispensable. Excellent memory, sight-reader, and accompanist. No one need 
apply who are not strictly gentlemen, steady, and reliable. Splendid grand (Collard). 
Salary £3, payable weekly. Applicant must possess a powerful and cultivated voice. 
Photos returned. 
Twelvemonths’ engagement if suitable. 
Masician, 11, Atlingworth-street, Brighton. 






































OR SALE, TWO fine ITALIAN VIOLINS, and ONE 
MODERN by Vuillaume. the property of a late amateur, in good condition, Cav 





be seen at C. Boullangier’s, 16, Frith-street, Soho. 
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SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 


TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


909000000000 0SOOOe 


MELLOWES and CO., Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated i in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Coloni Testi ials from 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 








“MUSICAL CELEBRITIES.” 


WRITE TO 


MLLLOLTT AND FRY, 


55, BAKER STREET, LONDON, 
FOR THEIR LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF ABOVE, WHICH IS 
REALLY ALMOST COMPLETE. 








LIST or some or THE TOWN anv COUNTRY MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
NEWSAGENTS, &c., or wHom 


MR. DANIEL MAYER 


Desires that all Communications be Addressed to him direct 
concerning the following Artists. 

OS. BASSES. 

Mr. PLunKeT GREENE. 

Mr. Norman SALMOND. 

Mr. CuILVER-WILSON. 


SOP. 
Mrs. HurcHinson. 
Miss Cartorra Ex.ior. 
Miss Aticz Gomez. 


Mdlle. Mariz pe Lipo. Signor Novara. 
Miss Jenny Eppison. 
Miss Annie CHA PELL. INSTRUMENTALISTS. 


Mrs. Herrine-Mason. 

i VIOLIN. 
a remy alrranmguae Mr. Feiix Berser. 
Mies Taxons Manruxns Mr. Witty Hess. 

i ; Miss Marie Dova.as. 
Miss Emity Davies. 

Madame Mapz. Ha Mr. T. J. MILNE. 

i cd oe M. Emite pE MuiyNagskI. 

Miss Anna RvussE.t. 
Miss Detves-YATES M. OnpRICEK. 
: Mons. Jonannes Wo.rFr. 


ee —— Mons. Emit SAURET. 
ee AV con TOs Miss ANGELA VANBRUGH. 
g Miss Hitpa MeErepyTs. 


Miss Von DoEnnHOoFF. 
Miss Amy Sanpon. 
Madame OspornE WILLIAMS. 
Miss L. Detves-Yates. 

Miss Amy Martin. 

Madame ScHuivurer. 


M. WoLtTmMAnn. 
Miss Stewart-Woop. 
M. Ysaye. 


VIOLONCELLO. 
Mdlle. FLEscHELLE. 


Miss Luctr JoHNSTONE. 

Miss Auice Lams. 

Miss HeLEN MarcHant. 
TENORS. 

Mr. Hirwen Jones. 

Mr. Ortanpo HaR.ey. 

Mr. Epwarp Hovueuron. 

Mr. Recuas Tanpy. 

Mr. Ben Davies. 

Mr. Puiturps-Tomzs. 


Mr. Leo Stern. 
Master GERARDY. 
PIANOFORTE. 
Mme. Teresa CARRENO. 
Mr. Evaene D’ALBERT. 
Mr. ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM. 
Mme. Soruie MENTER. 
Mons. PADEREWSEI. 
Master IstporE Pavia. 
Mr. C. F.. Reppie. 


“THE MUSICAL WORLD” may 


















BE PURCHASED or ORDERED. 
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Herr ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 

Mr. Marmapvuxke M. Barron. 

Herr ScHARWENKEA. 

Herr BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN. 

Miss Marcaret WILD. 

Herr ZELDENRUST. 

Mr. Epear HvuLuanp. 

Mr. Granam P. Moore. 
ACCOMPANISTS. 

Mr. Geo. CLUTSAM. 


Mr. Cuas. Extison. 
Mr. Wiuuram Foxon. 
Herr Von Zur Mugen. 
Mr. J. F. Cunnineuam. 
BARITONES. 
Mr. Frranecon-Daviszs. 
Mr. Davin BispHam. 
Mr. MacLrop Ramsay. 
Mr. Doveias PowE Lu. 
Mr. CHARLES COPELAND. 
Mr. Evcene Ovprn. Herr Orro CANTOR. 
Mr. Lucas Wrutiams. Mr. THEo. Warp. 


(Complete List forwarded on Application.) 








MR. DANIEL MAYER’S TOURS. 


MR. SIMS REEYES’S FAREWELL. 


Including Miss — baggy pe Miss ADA TOMLINSON, Mr. ee POWELL, 
dile. JANOTHA , and Mr. PERCY SHARMA 

Positively Final F pearances previously to his great Farewell at N Ibert Hall, when 

Madame CHRISTINE YE NILSSON will specially come to England to assist at the Concert. 





HERR STAYENHAGEN’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 


DURING JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 1891. 
Assisted from January 7 to February 7 by Miss AGNES DENIS, the Great German 
prano. 





MADAME SOPHIE MENTER, 
PIANOFORTE RECITALS, MARCH, 1891. 





MRS. ALICE SHAW AND MR. WOLTMANN AND PARTY. 


Great Tour through Hungary, Russia, the Balkan Provinces, and the Caucasus. 
COMMENCING NOVEMBER 1, AT BUDA PESTH. 





MR. DANIEL MAYER DESIRES EARLY APPLICATION FOR 
VACANT DATES FOR ANY OF THE ABOVE TOURS, 


DANIEL MAYER, 
CONCERT AND OPERA AGENT, 


180, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ LISZT, LONDON.” 
Sole Representative for the United Kingdom of Concert Director Herman Wolff, Berlin 
Sole Representative of M. Jules Zet, St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 


. have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative Pa egy They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
pe of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, Lundon. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 2, or by letter. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


—_——¢———__— 
For United Kingdom. For Foreign Countries and Colonies 
Dee Dee within Postal Union. 
age wre M016 0 Por Anais, i. 0iscieetcctis £017 0 
99, SRALTMYEAL oseeeceeseveee o7 Half-year ..........0000 0 8 6 
Bt RMU Weck cxcenctcs O'S 10} *,, Crrarter.. cb i ccccences 0 4 4 


(Payable in advance.) 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
econinisillitilinenais 
*.* All advertisements for the current week's vssue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 


*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to TuE Eprror, 396, Strand, W.C. Rejected MSS. cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 


Che Musical orld. 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


ee 


A plague on all “ disgruntled critics” say we. Perhaps our 
readers will wonder what “disgruntled” critics are, and unfortu- 
nately we are not quite in a condition to tell them, but we have 
been brought to shame by inadvertently putting our trust in one. 
In our issue of Oct. 25 we wrote as follows :—‘ That the Americans 
are an unmusical nation is a statement which we only venture to 
make on the authority of a great many of their own best-reputed 
critics ;” and to this we added several sentences showing what 
remarkable opportunities of hearing good music of all kinds 
Americans enjoyed, and concluding with the expression of a hope 
and belief that in the long run great results might be expected to 
follow. It now appears that this modest hope of ours has given 
great offence to some American musical journals—to wit, the 
“Musical Courier ” and the Boston “Traveller.” The “ Courier” 
says that the Americans are a musical nation, and that we must 
have been listening to the vaporings of some “disgruntled critic.” 
It adds that “ the avidity with which we (the Americans) assimilate 
music is remarkable, and indeed conducive of musical indigestion 
and plethora.” An assimilation which produces indigestion and 
plethora would be thought remarkable on this side of the water, 
but then there are a good many anomalies in the American consti- 








JOHN BROADWOOD aynp SONS, 
Pianoforte Makers 
To THE Court From THE REIGN or Grorgz II, 
33, Great Pulteney Street, W. 








tution, civic, generic, and individual. Let us, however, explain 
that our remark was of very general application. We have never 
hesitated to state our belief that the English nation is unmusical— 
that is to say, that the mass of the English people, though fond of 
music, has little power of discrimination, and does not care for the 
highest in art. In precisely the same sense did we say 
that the American nation is unmusical. The paragraph 
objected to indicated with sufficient clearness our belief 
that there is in America, as in England, a‘small but increasing 
body of amateurs who do possess the powers of discrimination, and 
that in time the little leaven willleaven the wholelump. What is 
there in this which need have stirred our colleagues’ wrath? Be 
pacified, O “Courier!” and at least remember this: that “Tue 
Musicaa Wortip” has been almost alone amongst English 
journals in the attention it has given to American music, and the 
notice it has endeavoured to attract towards American composers. 


*  * 
* 


We think that there must be some “ digruntled critics” on the 
staff of “Freund’s Music and Drama.” At any rate, there is 
something peculiar about them, and their knowledge of English 
musical affairs is curious enough to justify any attack which we 
in turn might choose to make. For instance, the last issue of that 
journal contains a paragraph relating to the Norwich Festival. 
This resulted, says the writer, in a net profit of only £200; 
and the performance of the “Elijah” drew the largest house, 
although the great stars of the Festival did not take part in 
it. Now if the writer had waited for the publication of the 
balance-sheet he would have known thai the performances realised 
more than £500 net profit; and, as far as his latter statement is 
concerned, it is sufficient to say taat Miss Macintyre and Mr. 
Lloyd were the only “stars” who did not take part—for Mir. 
Henschel is hardly to be counted, seeing that he came down to 
Norwich only for the performance of the “Dutchman.” But there 
are worse things than this to endure. In the same number of 
“ Music and Drama” is to be found a quotation from “one Vernon 


Lee.” Such is fame. 


* * 
* 


-s The line of thought herein indicated leads us to consider the 
discussion at present being carried on in the Chicago “ Indicator” 


concerning the value of Handel’s music. It appears that Miss 
Christine Nielson recently sang the air, “ Awake, Saturnia ;” and 
that the “ Indicator” “went for” nother, but it. “Is there any 
possible way,” asked our contemporary, “ in which the aria can be 
classed as music ?” and proceeded to lament the superfluous rever- 
ence of the present age for everything that smells of antiquity. 
Hereupon Sara Hershey Eddy came to the defence of Handel 
right valiantly, and said that the aria in question was great music. 
We have no particular interest in the immediate point of dispute, 
but we are constrained to agree with much that has been said by 
the “Indicator?’ It is easily possible to exaggerate the merits of 
a work which we have been taught to venerate from childhood, 
and to accept without question everything that bears a great name. 
This rapidly degenerates, we are aware, into mere fetich-worship, 
and art has little to do with that. On the other hand, it should 
not be forgotten that the continued existence of a work through 
long ages is at least presumptive evidence that the work was good 
to start with. There are plenty of exceptions, of course; but a 
hearty old age is in itself a good proof of a strong and healthy 
youth. And what better test, to start with, can be given to those 
who are incapable of forming an independent judgment than this, 
that a work has had sufficient vitality to last so many years ? 
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Certainly the test is but a clumsy one, but it may serve to begin 
with, until we have quickened the intelligence of the class of 
people represented (as Mr. Bernard Shaw says this week in the 


“ World”) by the miscellaneous audience which goes to Patti” 


concerts—people “ without definite musical ideas, loosely-strung 
good-natured creatures who are attracted solely by the names of the 
performers, and can distinguish between Edward Lloyd and Sims 
Reeves, but not between a Donizetti cavatina and a Bach fugue.” 
Who of these can be saved? Not many, we fear. Pace Mr. 
Corder, the critics seem to be their only hope; and to their voices 
the public gives but little heed. The public worship is given to names 
and notorieties. We are far from suggesting that in the case of Mdme. 
Patti the public adoration is wrong, for we have all worshipped at 
the shrine. Indeed (though the matter is entirely one for Mr. 
Shaw’s private conscience) we are inclined to question the useful- 
ness—to say nothing of the kindness—of certain remarks which 
he makes about the “spoiled darling” of the musical world. It 
may be quite true that she cannot perch upon E flat in alt as safely 
as of old; but is it worth while to say so? Again, is it not a little 
unfair for those critics (of whom, it is to be remembered, Mr. 
Shaw is not one) who have always delighted to empty their 
enthusiasm upon a singer in her prime, and never dared to tell 
her true but unkind things, to do so now that she can hardly be 
expected to amend her ways? But we are quite with Mr. Shaw 
when he says that Madame Patti has done nothing more than she 
was obliged to do for the art which has done everything for her. 
+ * 

For reasons which we do not presume to imagine, the giddy 
young journal which used to call itself “The Scots Observer, an 
Imperial Review,” has carried itself again to the baptismal font, 
and there got re-christened as “ The National Observer—A Record 
and Review.” It is to be hoped that the more comprehensive title 
indicates the intention of the editor to enlarge his mental horizon, 
and to consider all artistic questions in a less narrow spirit. At 
any rate, we may assure him that we shall continue to watch his 
performances with undiminished benevolence. 

** 

It is fair to say that the first number of the journal which bears 
the new title shows no perceptible increase of flippancy. On the 
contrary, the article on Lord Tennyson—the “ Modern Man ” of 
the week—is one of the most reasoned and sane criticisms lately 
written about that much-criticised artist. Of course there is a 
sideways fling at Browning, of whom the writer—who has plainly 
never read the great scene between Ottimaand Sebald in “ Pippa 
Passes””—says that he had less “drama” in his sixteen volumes 
than Tennyson has in his little finger. But that is mere freakish- 
ness, and can be well disregarded, because the rest of the article 
is sufficiently sensible. To impute to Lord Tennyson the thought 
that ’tis better to moralise and spoil your work than not to 
moralise at all is to flash the lantern full upon ‘the poet: in the act 
of trying to slink into the kingdom of art by the gate of morality. 
But poets are not like Mr. Woolner’s lovers, who, having “ lost 


their loves,” 
‘“* Wander’d into glory other ways.” 


Equally pertinent are the opinions implied on the merits of Tenny- 
son’s philosophy and ethics as shown in “The Idylls” and “In 
Memoriam.” Our own remarks on this question some weeks ago 
provoked a good deal of indignant criticism from certain worthy 
but foolish people, who persisted in asserting that qualified and 
discriminating praise is the same thing as entire condemnation. 
We did but say that the popular enthusiasm for the Laureate was 
often: excited by the very qualities in his work which were the 





least admirable. Those who objected to this, and maintained, in 
defiance of all reason, that we implied that Lord Tennyson was 
anything but a consummate artist are hereby recommended to 
read in the “ National Observer” the remarks upon the Blameless 
Prig. And, when all is said, there is left this melancholy reflec- 
tion: that the present dynasty of English poetry seems terribly 
near its end. With Browning gone, and Swinburne and William 
Morris well into middle age, who shall inherit the throne? For 
the general public there will always be a Lewis Morris; but 
whither shall they look who desire poetry ? 
* * 

Professor Bridge, in his inaugural lecture at Gresham College, 
expressed his conviction that it was necessary to excite interest 
before you could instruct, and that therefore it wouid be his first 
endeavour to interest his audience in the subjects he lectured upon. 
If numbers may be taken as a sign of the interest excited, then the 
new Professor has certainly succeeded in accomplishing the primary 
step of instruction. At the inaugural discourse 477 were admitted. 
At the first lecture, when the subject was “ Mozart as a teacher,” 
there were 510; even the announcement that the next evening 
would be set apart to the ‘“ History and Development of Fugue” 
only reduced the audience by seven; while on the last night the 
lecture theatre was filled to its utmost capacity by an audience 
numbering 530, the largest ever known. ‘The increase in the 
attendance is indicative of a personal influence which promises 
well for the Professor’s future lectures. Nor is the cause of this 
influence far to seek. Dr. Bridge dearly loves a joke, and seldom 
lets au opportunity slip of saying a smart thing ; he has, moreover, 
often a quaint way of putting his words together, which is well 
calculated to sustain the interest of an audience. Thus in referring 
to the portraits of Sir Thomas Gresham and Henry Purcell, 
which were exhibited at the last lecture, the Professor said that 
he “ hoped it would not be thought any disrespect was intended by 
that of the former being placed so much on one side, which was 
caused from the inability to find a convenient nail to hang 
him on.” During the lecture Mr. Dolmetsch, under whose 
direction the musical illustrations were given, whispered to the 
lecturer that he preferred the more modern shaped bows in playing 
the viols. The opportunity for a pun proved irresistible, and the 
audience were at once gravely informed that Mr. Dolmetch said he 
preferred new beaux to old! The announcement that from want of 
time the last item on the programme would have to be omitted 
having caused vehement protestations, Professor Bridge said that 
he could but feel complimented by their wishing to hear the 
whole of the programme, but he did not take it as acompliment to 
hear some one remark it was “ raining hard.” It reminded him of 
an anecdote told him by a member of the committee, which was 
that on one occasion there were only two people present at one of 
the lectures, and they had come in because it was very wet 
outside. ‘No doubt,” added the Professor, “they found it very 


dry inside !’ 
Pd 


To discover a new artist in this sterile age is always pleasant and 
praiseworthy. Praise is, therefore, deserved by the Paris correspon- 
dent of a London contemporary who, if he has not exactly discovered 
Yvette Guilbert, has been among the first to introduce her name 
to London readers. Yoette would perhaps be eyed askance by the 
righteous Englishman who only goes to the music-hall by stealth 
and blushes to find his neighbour there. Still, there is a music- 
hall art too, and in England it is represented, perhaps not very 
adequately, by Vanoni, whose piquant songs are at least as artistic 
as the performances of young ladies in tights or of genial people 
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who pretend to he donkeys—a pretence by no means unsupported 
by evidence. However, here is what the Parisian critic says of 
Yvette Guilbert : 


And, behold, there she was on the stage, tall, slender, lilial blonde, and 
imperturbable, clad in a robe of pale green of the shade dear to Botticelli, 
long and gracile like the figures of Watteau, long like the Japanese 
women in the paintings of Outamaro. What does she sing? Absurdities, 
enormities, cruelly ironical narratives of modern human weakness, 
“ L’Hétel du Numéro 3,” “La Complainte des Quatre Etudiants,” 
a dozen songs of unforeseen, dry humour that is striking, thanks 
to the artist’s very personal rendering and delicately artistic diction. Com- 
pared with that of Yvette Guilbert, the diction of Judic and of Céline 
Chaumont is gross, as a portrait by Rubens is gross in comparison with 
a portrait by Piero della Francesca. In line, attitude, and sobriety of 
gesture, Yvette Guilbert constantly suggested the figures of the Italian 
Primitives, and therein she is peculiarly modern and fin de siécle. For, be it 
remarked, our modern feminine ideal, the ideal of 1890, is far removed both 
from that of Greek statuary and from the visibly Egyptian type which 
Grévin brought into vogue in more recent years ; it reminds one rather of 
certain Florentine statues, of the long and svelte figures of the frescoes 
of Botticelli and Ghirlandajo, of the grave slenderness of Mantegna’s 
women. In Yvette Guilbert’s features there is something delicate and 
chiffonnée—something of melancholy and disillusion, but at the same 
time an intermittent vivacity and an underlying finesse; in the lines 
of the body an excessive lengthiness; a smallness of waist that amplifies 
by contrast the forms of the bust and hips; an intensity of drawing, 
so to speak, which accentuates, and even exaggerates, all that is 
significant of femininity ; and with all this a suppleness and slow grace of 
movement in the body, a perfect tranquillity and self-possession, a quint- 
essentialising of the means of expression which enable the artist to attain 
the maximum of effect with a minimum of exterior movement, to remain 
almost motionless and without gestures, and to obtain everything with the 
voice and the mobility of her physiognomy. In short, Yvette’s art is the 
exact contrary of the acrobatic action and brutal, monotonous diction of 
Paulus and his imitators: it is classical as the acting of Mdlle. Bartet, and 
modern as a dialogue by “ Gyp.” 


*  % 
* 


We have received from a valued correspondent the following 
letter a propos of our remarks on the question of artistic symbolism 
in religion : 

In your paper of November 22nd you put several questions respecting 

images and pictures in our churches: by way of ample reply I will refer you 
to the “ Homilies ”—in which you will find such things are condemned and 
forbidden. ‘No image of God ought to or can be made.” “Images and 
image-worship were in the primitive Church, which was more pure and 
uncorrupt, abhorred and detested.” ‘St. Augustine said religion is more 
pure without images.” Other strong sentences are in the Homilies—which 
show how the early Doctors of the Church were against images and pictures. 
Rich vestments and ornamentation are also objected to. 
We may point out that our correspondent’s letter is, in itself 
and in its quotations, a proof of the belief we expressed, that the 
ordinary mind is incapable of understanding symbolism. Do not 
the recent decisions in the Bishop of Lincoln’s case, however, 
indicate that the modern ecclesiastic authorities have advanced 
beyond the position shown in the last sentence of the above 
letter ? 


* * 
* 


Our contemporary, “The Meister,” makes against us, in the 
pages of its new issue, a very friendly and courteous attack con- 
cerning certain remarks made by us about the early tale by~ 
Wagner, “A Life’s End in Paris.” The first instalment of this | 
(in translation) was published in the last number of “ The Meister,” 
and we remarked thereon: “We cannot consider it a happy 
selection: for apart from the fact that it has been already pub-° 
lished in English, it has little or no value, {either for its style or 


as an exposition of the author’s view.” The able editor takes 












exception to these criticisms, and proceeds to assert, with an 
earnestness of tone which certainly proves his own sincerity, that 
the work is interesting and valuable. We shall not insist on the 
point, but merely accept our friend’s own admission—that it is 
useless to argue on a matter of taste—into which the question 
really resolves itself. Even were the point of greater importance, 
we should be very unwilling to quarrel with those by whose side 
we have fought, and hope still to fight, for a common cause. 


* * 
* 


We referred briefly last week to the volume of epigrams which 
Mr. Sotheran has just published for the Rev. F. K. Harford. 
Concerning such a volume there is little to say by way of general 
criticism, although it is, in its way, unique amongst recent publica- 
tions. The range of subjects treated is very wide, and it may 
certainly be said that the author is ready to respond to all calls 
made upon his humour, his fancy, his scholarship, or his powers of 
versification. A very high level of excellence is maintained 
throughout. As we have previously said, Mr. Harford is almost 
the sole survivor of a literary race which rightly held the epigram 
to be one of the keenest weapons in the armoury of literature— 
a weapon of which not the least advantage is that, in skilful hands, 
it may serve equally for a friendly fence or for a serious attack 
upon the armies of the Philistine. It is sufficient to say that Mr. 


Harford is a master of the arm. 
* * 
* 


We are glad to hear that it is proposed to found a Violin and 
other Instrumental Scholarships at the Royal Academy of Music, in 
memory of the late Mr. Prosper Sainton, who for forty-five years 
was identified with the Academy as principal Professér of the 
Violin. The Director of the Royal College of Music, the Professors 
of Music at Oxford and Cambridge Universities, and the Principal 
of the Guildhall School of Music have expressed their 
cordial approval of the scheme, and consented to serve upon the 
General Committee. A meeting in furtherance of the project, and 
for the purpose of appointing an executive committee, will be 
held at the Royal Academy of Music on Wednesday, December 3, 
at five o’clock. 

°° 

The case of Moul versus Gronings being still subjudice, we are 
debarred from comment on its merits; but it is permissible to 
point out, as proof of the ambiguous wording of the Act, that the 
case was argued for three hours on October 3rd, judgment being 
deferred till a similar case in Eastbourne had been argued before 
the judge. This, too, having been twice postponed, we cannot hope 
for a decision in the Brighton case before December 30th. Not 
without reason has it been said in the book by Messrs. Cutler, 
Eustace Smith, and Weatherley that Section 6 of the Act “invites 
litigation to an extent which deserves the gratitude of lawyers 
(if any such there be) who look on their calling less as an end than 
a means.” ® 


Wagnerian students will be interested to hear of a translation of 


«Tristan und Isolde,” which has just been completed, and privately 


printed, by Mr. Alfred Forman. Those who are ina position to 


speak authoritatively say that the translation is admirably done, 
and that the work has the air of an original poem of great strength 
and individuality. The feelings aroused by its perusal are similar 
not only in nature but in strength to those evoked by a reading of 
the original poem. The translation may be obtained of the author, 
49, Comeragh-road, West Kensington, at 5s. per copy. 
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Miss Macintyre has been offered the chief réle in Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s grand opera, “ Ivanhoe.” The matter is not yet decided, 
but we believe that the young lady is willing to accept the engage- 
ment for a limited time, being rightly unwilling to bind herself for 
more than a few weeks, to the exclusion of other work in which 
her abilities are equally conspicuous. Still, Sir Arthur’s opera 
would be the gainer if Miss Macintyre will lend her aid. 
* * 

V Mr. William Waldorf Astor, who has just taken Lansdowne 
House, Berkeley-square, for the winter, is the great grandson of 
John Jacob Astor, the millionaire furrier, whose father was born 
at Waldorf, near Heidelberg, in July, 1763. Young John Jacob 
first came to London to the establishment of Broadwood and Sons, 


the pianoforte makers, where his uncle and brother had employ-- 


ment, but his stay in our country was but temporary. 
** 

Amongst the forthcoming concerts of the next few days attention 
should be directed to the “English Song Recital” to be given by 
Mr. Norris Croker at the Steinway Hall on Thursday evening 
next, assisted by Miss Ada Loaring and Mr. G. T. Elliott; and the 
first of the three vocal and instrumental recitals to be given in the 
same place by Miss Emmie Finney and Miss Marian Bateman on 
Dec. 10, at 3. The violinist will be Mr. Alfred Gibson, and the 
conductor Mr. John Farmer. 


*  * 
* 


The first of Mr. Richard Gompertz’s two chamber concerts will 
take place in Princes’ Hall on Thursday next at eight. The 
quartet will be Mr. Gompertz, Mr. Emil Kreuz, Mr. Haydn 
Inwards, and Mr. C. Ould; the vocalists Miss Liza Lehmann and 
Mr. Shakespeare; and the pianists Professor Villiers Stanford and 
Mr. Leonard Borwick. Beethoven’s Quartet in E flat, Op. 127, 
and Stanford’s Quintet in D minor, Op. 25, will be included in the 
** 

The Pastoral Music from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, the Un- 
finished Symphony of Schubert, excerpts from “Die Meister- 
singer,’ and a new Suite in E for strings by Miss E. M. Smyth 
are set down for performance at Mr. Henschel’s next Symphony 
Concert on Dee. 4. 

~ "— 

Miss Liza Lehmann will be the vocalist and Mr. Leonard Bor- 
wick the pianist at to-day’s Crystal Palace Concert. St. Andrew’s 
Eve will be celebrated by a promenade concert, in which Miss 
Minnie Duffus, Madame Antoinette Stirling, and Mr. Ivor McKay 
will take part. 

** 

Sir John Stainer has adapted and arranged a series of Twelve 
Old Carols, English and Foreign, which has just been published by 
Messrs. Novello. The same firm will publish in the December 
issue of the “ Musical Times” Four New Christmas Carols, written 
by Mr. Joseph Barnby to words by Mr. Chatterton Dix. 

** 

At Mr. Isidore de Lara’s concert on Tuesday evening in St. 
James’s Hall M. Maurel will sing the “Credo” from Verdi’s 
“Otello,” and songs by Hess and Holmés, besides joining the 
concert-giver in two duets. Madame Nordica will also sing. 


* * 
* 


On Friday evening next Sefior Sarasate will appear in St. James’s 
Hall for the last time this season. The “ Kreutzer” Sonata, Raff’s 
“Fée d’amour,” and Wieniawiski’s “ Legende ” are promised in the 
programme, 





AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. FREDERIC CORDER. 
ond pabiarcae 

Dear Mr. Corper : 

I am not indiscreet, I hope, in addressing myself to you rather than to the 
accurate but inconvenient phrase—it is really too long to be called a title 
—from behind which you have fired your shots at the critics. After all, it 
is yourself who have deprecated anonymity, and when a musician 
turns to criticism he is surely to be bound by the same laws 
which he himself would impose upon the critics who may not be 
musicians. Moreover, there are some personalities which will be hidden 
under no cloak of modesty, however thick its folds; and I fancy that the 
readers of “THe Musitcan Worip” have had too ample opportunity for 
acquainting themselves with your qualities to be capable of mistaking 
your identity, even when you wrap yourself darkly in a sesquipedalian 
pseudonym. I make bold, then, to consider myself forgiven for ignoring 4 
disguise so thin. 

,/ Now, as avery humble member of the faculty—if so I may style the 
"brotherhood of critics—I should like not so much to reply to your attack 
as to put before you one or two of the ideas suggested to me by your letter. 

I should prefer to write as calm and well-reasoned a letter as your own, 
to meet each of your points with logical precision. Frankly, I cannot do 
this. The method I would adopt is quite illogical, for I only propose to say 
to you—for the moment the attacking enemy— Would you mind trying to 
scale this corner of the fortress—it is much more difficult than that unde- 
fended piece.” I can hardly, I suppose, expect you to comply; but at least 
I will get you to parley in the gates. And we are not playing poker. 


You will observe that I do not claim that our fortress is equally impreg- _ 


nable on all sides. There isa good excuse for that, because as a race the 
musical critic is very young. At present the squad is an awkward one, 
its discipline and knowledge of strategy very far from complete. Why, we 
have hardly begun to lay out our encampment, and the walls of the fortress 
are still unfinished. But you ignore all that, and come scrambling 
through our defences, which are as yet scarcely worthy of the name. I 
protest that it isnot quite fair; at least, if you plant your flag on the walls 
you must not say that we could not have built a better wall if you had 
given us time. The metaphor is involving me in its toils, as is the way of 
such things. SolI will ask you only this, Did you ever meditate on the 
great question of the Evolution of the Critic? For my own part, I 
believe that the principal faults of modern criticism are only such 
as one might expect to find in a creature who is as yet only 
in the earliest stages of his existence. You musicians have been 
at your work for some centuries—and I will not suggest, as I might, that 
some of you have still a good deal to learn. But—and this is where I 
think your method of attack a little unfair—you do not come up against us 
on this side, where we could have withstood you. Had you said that we 
have no “ first principles” of criticism, that we have no ordered philo- 
sophy of esthetics by which to judge a new composer or a new 
artist, then, indeed, we should have boldly replied that as yet 
we have not had time to acquire either. Had you deplored 
the fact that most newspaper criticism is either pedantic or—I do not know 
any one word which will express the general lack of the “fine spirit” of 
appreciation—then I, for one,'should have silenced you by the most effectual 
defence of all—acquiescence. 

Unfortunately, you do none of these things. You begin by repeating the old 
arguments, which have hitherto been identified with the great mass of artists 
who object to all criticism which is not all praise. Such admit, with amazing 
candour, that the competent critic does exist, and profess their readiness 
to listen to his opinion, whether favourable or adverse. But, save amongst 
certain young and modest artists, I have never heard any individual critic 
accepted as competent or his strictures treated with respect. Then you 


proceed, with a more convincing show of reason, to denounce the custom 


of anonymity in criticism. You imply that the great public attaches vast 
importance to the fulminations of an anonymous critic, and that it would 
cease todo so did hesign his nametoeacharticle. On the other hand, it seems 
to me that the great public would be quite uninfluenced by this. In the 
esoteric circles of musical life every critic is known by name, and his 
connection with each paper a matter of common talk. Obviously for these 
his signature is superfluous. Outside these circles the name would 
mean nothing. To how many of the provincial readers of the large 
newspapers does the name of Sir John Jones or Mr. Midas Smith carry 
any meaning? They do not nowadays imagine the critics as a kind 
of Council of Ten, masked and cloaked, and with a band of bravos 
at their command. ‘They are well aware that the critic is after all only a 
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man; but of his precise qualifications for his post they cannot know any- 
thing. What, then, do you gain by abolishing anonymity? Even in such 
cases as you instance, where a critic is obliged to send his deputy toa 
concert which he cannot himself attend, the mere signature would do little 
good for the reasons given. The reader in a country town cannot institnte 
inquiries into the musical genealogy or attainments of Mr. Midas Smith. 

Your next point is that there is more than one London.critic who writes 
for several papers, and you complain that this gives “ opportunity for a 
seeming unanimity which may create a wrong impression on the mind of 
the person criticised as well as on the public.’ This is fair enough; but 
you introduce it with a remark that is certainly misleading. You imply that 
it matters nothing whether the opinion so expressed is rightor wrong. Surely 
this is the whole point at issue! The critic’s object is to induce the public 
to take that view of any work which he himself believes to be the right 
one. If, therefore, he can express that opinion through four or five several 
channels I hold him to be quite justified in doing so. As long as public 
taste is led in the right direction I cannot see that it matters greatly 
whether the same opinion is expressed by one or half-a-dozen men. The 
thing is, to get the opinion believed. You may say that this is less moral 
than expedient. Perhaps so; but there are those who maintain that 
ultimate expedience is morality. 

Iam quite conscious that this--as indeed most of my remarks—apply 
only to criticism which is quite perfect. If the opinion be wrong, of course 
it is a serious thing that one man should be able to enunciate it through 
half-a-dozen channels; but you can hardly expect me to admit that the 
opinion is ever wrong. Iam atone with you in asking what we have left 
to cling to if critics are not infallible. I am sure I do not know. 

Tan, 
Yours faithfully, 
One or THE “ ANONYMOUS.” 








NOTES FROM THE GAMUT OF A PAINTER. 
BY OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 
—_—_o——— 
IV. 

“Oh yes, that is one of the very first principles of composition in paint- 
ing. We all knowthat.” These words dropped from the mouth of a young 
painter, and set the ball of thought a rolling. That the young painter 
should confess that he and his fellows had a knowledge of the initial 
principles of his art seemed to him a simple thing ; but how many musicians 
of the same rank could make a similar confession. They are but just now 
beginning to learn the spelling and the grammar of their art; as fora 
deeper insight into the principles which guide the composition, it is far off 
from their thoughts. 

Set the ordinary musician to write a little study for the 
piano or a voluntary for the organ. The result will not only 
be weak in its ideas, a thing which might be excused by want of 
talent, but the weak ideas will be set in a formless void; dispropor- 
tioned in key, colourless in contrast of idea, and uncertain in rhythm—and 
this will be the work of one who has been handling the works of great 
masters all his life. Tax him with this, poiat out the faults, and the 
defence will probably be that the music came into his head that way, and 
he thinks therefore that it ought not to be altered. He does not know, for 
he has never learnt, that there are principles which guide even the greatest 
of men and the best of their works. He believes that every musician’s 
head is as Jove’s, and every composition as Minerva—sprung full- 
grown and perfected into life, from little trouble and less thought. 
Set him, again, to writeasong. He will probably begin by choosing angular 
words which express unpoetical ideas, a fault which we may put down toa 
want of poetical sensibility, and therefore an unavoidable misfortune. He 
will next begin every bar with the words to, and, or it, while the important 
or the long words are slipped in with a quaver or two at the end of the 
bars. He will put words like sweet sleep together in two of the highest 
notes of the compass of the voice he is writing for, and will put the most 
interesting phrases of his music in the pianoforte accompaniment, forget- 
ting that the singer is the soloist and the most important performer. Should 
the singer complain, he will comfort himself with the assurance that 
singers are ignorant folk, and have no right to find fault with a composer : 
- they are only to do his bidding, the bidding of the great Jove who gave 
life to this wonderful Minerva. 

Doubtless there are many experts in the sister art who chafe at the 





stringent rules that have been laid down by one or other school of draw 
ing; some rules, they think, may be productive of artificiality, others 
needless and so forth. But every man who means to be a painter worthy 
of the name takes the trouble to understand and to practise those principles 
which have guided the good men who went before him, and out of that 
knowledge he strikes out new paths, new principles, or freedoms for him- 
self. That done, he has still some respect in reserve for the good work 
done according to the former principles, and will now and then refresh his 
wisdom by a reference to those principles and by a comparison of the works 
done by such means. 

Why is it that those who practise our own art compare so badly with 
those of the sister art? May not the truth dwell in this fact, that the 
ordinary painter is an originator, who spends his life in the contemplation of 
God’s works and in constructing some art-work out of that contemplation ; 
while the ordinary musician is what the painting world would call a 
copyist, who spends his life in the contemplation and reproduction of another 
man’s works. In this reproduction there is not, at first sight, any need for 
a constructive power, for his part is not to invent but to copy. ‘‘ Let us do 
nothing for which there is no need ” say some folk; but they are not the 
wisest in the world. Is there no need for the constructive faculty? Ihave 
heard that the Asiatic tailor will copy an European coat with great ac- 
curacy, even to the patch with which an economical housewife has adorned 
the garment of her spouse; but is the new coat the better for the patch? I 
doubt it. 

If the ordinary executant musician would spend more time in understand- 
ing the real principles of construction and balance in his art he would be a 
better executant anda better selector. He would not be so much the mere 
copyist, or photographer who sends out as many copies as he can, but he 
would be more like that photographer who exercises one of the great faculties 
of the artist—who selects that which is most beautiful and most pictorial 
in nature to employ as the subject for his art. He would, in fact, be a 
better artist. Moreover, if called upon to compose he would at least make 
up something coherent and artistic, if he could not arrive at poetry. He 
would also be less at sea when he attempts to criticise another man’s work 
and to explain why it is that he likes or dislikes it. He would never be 
driven to cover his ignorance by an affectation of liberalism. 

There are some who cry, “ Away with all rule, we will be free.” They 
remind me of some of my emancipated sisters who have cut off their long 
hair. Perhaps this may be a saving of time and may thus show their 
wisdom. When, however, they carry their endeavours for freedom to the 
extent of wearing “ stick-ups”’ and an open coat collar we see that it can 


no longer be wisdom, but the “ sincere flattery of imitation” of those who~ 


are less wise, which has made them discard the soft feminine wrapping so 
much more appropriate to the tender human throat. 

There is this danger in all human reform, if it be done without 
knowledge and reverence for the good which is in the thing to be reformed. 


If we abolish it entirely we go back to savagery on that point, and have © 


to begin from the beginning the long process of growth into order. It 
behoves us to beware lest, in our struggles for freedom, we do not return 
to the rudimentary rule of the tyrant who hews off the heads of his people 
like dandelion clocks in the field with no more reason than that of idle 
caprice. 

There is such a tyrant-savage in this world of art. His name is 
Ignorance, and that of his favourite wife is Conceit. 


LP 


“ A line was Blake’s ideal of composition in a picture; a picture must’ 


have a line init. Is uot that like melody in music?” So far my painter ; 
let us see if the comparison holds good. 

The mathematical definition of a line is that it “has length without 
breadth.” The simplest, most elemental Gefinition of melody is that it is 
“ notes in succession”; in fact, that it is souad which has length without 
breadth—a line in sound. I knew a painter once who would contrive a 
pair of curved lines which pleased his eye; he would then think of some 


group of figures which would fill up these curves, and so invent or build up: 


his picture upon the curves. Some of us might feel this to be an artificial 
mode of proceeding. We are perhaps too apt to dub other people’s ways 
as artificial, forgetting how delicate is the division that separates art from 


artifice. Nevertheless let us see how a process similar to this can be- 


applied to music, and how the line of sound can be carried out into beau- 
tiful forms of sound. 

We must recollect that a line, when in music, is one of time and not of 
space; and therefore the work upon it is also in time and not in space. 
Many apparent differences in the two arts are the result of this. 
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Here is one way. The line is a very little one, yet there are beautiful 
curves in it. 
Larghetto. 
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Thus far is the voice. Now the accompaniment has a repetition of the 
end of this, which leads into a repetition by the voice of the whole of the 
little line. Here there is a little growth out of the end of the line, like 
that of a midsummer shoot. After this the accompaniment has a new line 
growing out as the tendril of a vine. Again and again comes that which 
we compared to a shoot, with the tendril twined about it. Now a larger 
part of the original line comes again in the voice, with a repetition of it 
laid closely upon it in the accompaniment. The music grows on and on 
from this as the vine does, and so falls to its close. 

“A picture must have a line in it” said the painter. Now see another 
way—how the line in the next composition is drawn up and up from one 
instrument to the next, and then on to a third and a fourth. See how the 
violoncello begins with its arpeggio, how the tenor joins into the line, then 
how the 2nd violin and the 1st follow. Thus the line rises by steps upon 
the foundation of the continuing underparts. 


Cello. ; 2nd Violin. 
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This point reached, another line is drawn in the 2nd, with filling-up 
beneath it. 
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It is repeated in the 1st, and again in the tenor and violoncello, with a 
new filling-up in the upper parts. That which was mere filling-up now 
grows into a new line, but with the same character. From this follows a 
part of the first line by the side of an adaptation of the second ; these grow 
on and on side by side and with ever-changing form till a close is 
reached. 

Here is another way. A line is as follows :— 














Before the end of this is reached in one voice, another begins the same 
with some changes. The two grow on side by side, as did parts of the 
former examples. While they two still grow on, a third voice begins the 
line, and presently a fourth, and again a fifth. All grow on with their 
distinct lines, different in their course yet all agreeing together, till they 
come to a resting-place. 

From this point the old line begins afresh, and the voices begin it again 
and again in different turns. Now it is in one voice now in another, part 
or the whole, with many changes and ever in closer succession. It is as 
if the gardener had planted cuttings of the old vine in a new spot; they 
grow in new twines and forms, and the leaves and tendrils have a fresh 
fragrance. One turns in this way, another in that; they wind together 
and make their delicious shade. 

Presently the complete form of the line is sung in double strength, for 
it moves in two of the voices at once, while the others grow on below it. 
Then a little fragment is used again and again—just a cluster of shoots out 
of the stump of the vine. Then the old line is again in each voice and in 
closest alternation, and so we come to the end. Truly the vine is a beauti- 
ful creation, and the grapes that it bears are sweet beyond compare. 

“Surely ” I hear some musical poetaster exclaim with effusion, “ Surely 
this is leit-motif in its most imaginativeform!’’ Alas! friend, I grieve to 
disappoint you. I say it with reluctance. This is only—only—an exercise of 
that useless stuff, counterpoint. The thing is a “ dull, dry, unpoetical (?) 
fugue. 

But we shall never exhaust the storce cf thi kind : work. There is the 
kind in which the composer takes his line, covers it with every imaginable 





device of decoration in successive repetitions. Afterwards he twists the - 


form of the line itself in every way he can conceive till the listener can 
hardly say whether it is the same or another—whether it is the old friend 
with a new dress, or the old dress with a new friend, or only a distant rela- 
tion of the friend, and a similar web and woof to that of the old dress. 
Let us think, for beauty of result, of Mendelssohn’s D minor example of 
this device. 

Think, again, of the kind wherein the line appears first alone, and by 
and by with new lines of nearly equal importance wedded toit. In this 
every new addition brings a new interest till they culminate in a grandeur 
not far differing from that of some Gothic cathedral. 

“ A picture must have a line in it,” saidthe painter, and therein lies a 
peculiar beauty. Blake’s pictures (I speak out of my ignorance) had a 
charm of their own. They had not the brilliant colouring c* some painters, 
which is like the orchestration of some musicians. Nor had they the 
roundness of the human face and form which is given in some painters, 
works, and which resembles the rich harmonies of some musicians. They 
were full of line—full of length and grace. It is by this that they gain 
their remarkable beauty of expression. In this, also, it is that they com- 
pare with‘the works of our contrapuntal writers. 





ra 


‘GRESHAM COLLEGE LECTURES. 
; A 


Professor Bridge, continuing his course of four lectures on the 20th inst., 
said that in accordance with the announcement in his inaugural address he 
should that evening take for his subject “‘The Development of Fugue.” 


+t 


VThis».style of lecture was an experiment, and although he saw in the large 


audience assembled before him many who were long past the age of 
studentship he did not think he should be justified in altering his an- 
néunced intention, which was that the evening would be devoted to the 
needs of the musical student, many of whom he hoped were present. 
Obviously he could not in the short space of an hour exhaust such a subject 
as Fugue, but he trusted to be able to induce some to look upon it with 
the increased interest which knowledge begets. Schumann mentioned an 
acquaintance of his ‘‘ who used to describe a fugue as a piece of music in 
which each part ran away fromthe others and the hearer from them all,” and 
accordingly he went on to say “ whenever a fugue appeared in‘the programme 
he always began to talk and grumble. In fact, he knew little or nothing 
about the matter, and was so far like the fox in the fable, for he could not 
make a fugue himself, though in his heart he dreadfully wanted to; and 
the Professor added, he thought this story exactly described the attitude of 
those who were ignorant of the subject. A fugue in the sixteenth century 
wasa very different composition from that which we were accustomed now 
to regard assuch. In Thomas Morley’s “ Plaine and Easie Introduction to 
Practical Musicke,”’ published in 1597, there was an amusing conversation 
between the “ master and pupil,” in which, in answer to the question, 
“What is a fugue?” the master is made to say, ‘‘ We call that a fugue 
which one part beginneth and another part singeth the same.” 
Early fugues were, in short, but passages written in imitation 
of each other. The Fuga Ligata, literally a fettered fugue, was 
practically a “canon.” This latter term arose from the theme being 
originally written in one line, over which was written the “rule” or 
“canon” which explained at what points the other voices were to join in. 
The words being subsequently omitted the term was applied to the music. 
About the time of the foundation of Gresham College “ Canon Phantasies” 
became a favourite form of composition. Christopher Simpson, in his 
“Compendium of Practical Music,” published in 1667, says “this kind of 
music is now much neglected owing to want of ears to understand it.”” In 
a description, however, which he gives of it we learn that the “‘ Phantasie” 
started with a fugal subject which the composer worked as long as he 
could, after which he took another, and sometimes a third, ‘‘ but still con- 
cluding with something that hath art and excellence in it.”” These con- 
cluding passages of “art and excellence” subsequently became the final 
“ stretto” in the fugue of to-day. Girolamo Frescobaldi, born in 1601 at 
Ferrara, and who at twenty-three was appointed organist to St. Peter’s, 
Rome, was the first composer to write what could be called 
fugues for the organ, and he had consequently been called the father of 
organ music. English organists had written many fine specimens of the 
vocal fugue. Amongst them might specially be mentioned “Cry aloud and 
shout,” by Dr. Croft, a magnificent example written not more than thirty 
years after Purcell’s death. The subject of a fugue should possess 
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character and individuality. That for a vocal fugue should reflect the 
spirit of the words. A remarkable example of this was furnished by Sir 
John Goss’s fugal setting of the words “As the hills stand round about 
Jerusalem,” the five reiterations of the key note and subsequent dignified 
progression of the subject being admirably suggestive of the grandeur of 
the scene described in the text. A good subject was the outcome of much 
thought, and on it depended the value of the whole composition. Students had 
now the advantage of Mr. Higgs’ “ Fugue,’’a most exhaustive and comprehen- 
sive book which every student should possess. Fugal answers figured largely 
in examinations, and he advised candidates always to well observe the 
sixth note from the tonic in the subject; if this note were strongly marked 
and accented it would be correctly answered by the sixth note of the 
dominant. The difficulty concerning this note arose from the fact that 
while the sixth of the dominant was the third of the tonic, the third of the 
dominant was not the sixth of the tonic. The counter subject, from the 
important part it had to play, should also be as good, if not better than 
the subject, and not, as often the case, a mere jumble of notes. Another 
hint he would give students was to write their exercises neatly. A bad 
piece of music well written impressed an examiner more favourably than a 
good piece badly written and difficult to decipher. The professor then 
graphically analysed a very fine specimen of a fugue in B flat by Mozart 
which he had found amongst the MS. exercises given to Thomas Attwood, 
and No. 2 in C minor from Bach’s forty-eight. In conclusion the Professor 
said he hoped he had succeeded in proving to them that fugue was not’ the 
dry thing it was considered by the ignorant, but that it might be, and was 
in many fine specimens, grave or gay, humorous or poetical, and abounded in 
interesting personality. The musical illustrations were played with great 
clearness and intelligence by Master W. G. Spencer, a pupil of Mr, Power, 
of the Royal College, and comprised, a Fugue in G minor by Frescobaldi, 
that in the same key by D. Scarlatti called the “ Cat’s fugue,” owing to 
the subject having been suggested to this composer by his cat walking 
over the keys of his harpsichord, and Handel’s fugue in G minor from the 
fourth suite. 

On the following evening, the 21st inst., Professor Bridge took for his 
subject the state aud progress of instrumental music from the death of Sir 
Thomas Gresham in 1579 to that of Henry Purcell in 1695. The Professor 
said that though they had no evidence of Sir Thomas Gresham having been 
a performer himself it was reasonable to suppose, since he had founded a 
chair of music, that he was a sympathetic admirer of the art; and since it 
was the custom in the sixteenth contury to perform madrigals and instru- 
mental “ consorts ” after dinner, it was not improbable that William Byrd, 
Thomas Morley, and Wilbey, all of whom lived in the same parish as Sir 
Thomas, were often entertained at his town house in Bishopsgate-street, and 
might have played before him some of the pieces which the lecturer proposed to 
revive that evening. The period under notice saw a great change take place in 
instrumental music and in the instruments used ; in the musicthe change from 
the contrapuntal to the harmonic style of writing, and in the instruments 
the gradual adoption of the violin family in place of the viol family. The 
only member of this latter species now in use was the double bass, often 
still called a ‘‘ bass viol,’’ and which retained the flat back, one of the chief 
peculiarities of viols. Musical form also rapidly developed from the 
« Phantasies ”’ and “ Divisions ”’ of Orlando Gibbons, Simpson, and others 
into the sonatas of Jenkins and Purcell. Christopher Simpson, who was 
one of the most celebrated writers of “ Divisions,” published in 1665 a 
valuable treatise entitled “The Division Viol; or the art of playing extem- 
porary to a ground,” the “ground” being a certain musical phrase or 
theme on which a series of variations were made. In this book many 
extremely practical hints were given to the student, among them the 
useful advice, “When you make a division to a ground endeavour 
to make it easy to the hand.” William Lawes, after having been a member 
of the choir at Chichester, was appointed in 1602 to the Chapel Royal, and 
ultimately became a member of Charles the First’s private or chamber 
musicians. His chief works were “‘ Choice Psalms put into Music for Three 
Voices’ and the “ Royal Consort,” which consisted of twenty-five pieces, 
written for two viols and a bass. He lost his life fighting for his Sovereign 
at the seige of Chester in 1645. The violin was for some time after its 
appearance regarded as a vulgar instrument, and was chiefly played by 
itinerant musicians. One Anthony Wood had left an amusing record of 
his difficulties in endeavouring to find in 1653 a competent master to teach 
him the new instrument, and relates how he thought he had several times 
‘succeeded until he began to be able to play himself, when “he (A. W.) 
found it was not so.” In 1660 John Jenkins published “ Twelve Sonatas 





for two Violins and a Bass, with a Thorough-bass for the Organ.” 









These were the first of this species of composition for the violin 
published in England. Jenkins was born in 1592, and had 
been described by Wood as “a little man with a great soul.” 
He composed a number of Fantasies in five and six parts, 
which were. greatly admired at the time, but he was chiefly 
now remembered by the favourite round, “A boat, a boat.” He died in 
1678. The Restoration of Charles II. exercised a great influence in estab- 
lishing the violin in general favour, Charles instituting a band of twenty- 
four fiddlers in imitation of those employed at the Court of Louis XIV. 
Matthew Lock, originally a chorister in the cathedral church at Exeter, 
and a pupil of Edward Gibbons, was commissioned to write the “ Musick 
for ye Sagbuts and Cornets ” to be used in the procession from the Tower 
to Whitehall on the Restoration of Charles II. in 1661, which would imply 
that at that time he had already attained considerable eminence in his 
profession. He was of a quarrelsome disposition, which involved him in 
controversies chiefly remarkable for their invective and in which he 
proved himself to possess a fertile imagination. He wrote a number 
of instrumental pieces for viols, in three and four parts, which were 
much esteemed in their day. Henry Purcell, born 1628, was appointed to 
the Abbey in 1680, and two years later to the Chapel Royal. There was 
little need to treat of his life, as Mr. Cummings kad already admirably 
done so. He was one of England’s greatest composers, and after writing a 
large number of anthems which were still performed and admired for 
their grandeur and beauty, came forward in 1783 as a composer of 
instrumental music in acollection of sonatas. In the introduction to this 
collection it was interesting to notice that Purcell thought it necessary to 
explain the meaning of the terms “Adagio,” “ Largo,’ “ Vivace,” and 
“Piano’’ as “being unusual.” Purcell wrote in all styles with equal 
success, and his compositions, which were characterised by immense ad- 
vance beyond those of his contemporaries, showed the possession of remark- 
able genius. His secular music remained in great popularity for some 
thirty years after his death, when they gave way to the Italian opera 
songs and concertos of Handel. Professor Bridge thought himself pecu- 
liarly favoured that, as organist of Westminster Abbey and Gresham Pro- 
fessor, he was thus able to render this testimony to one to whom English 
musicians were so greatly indebted. He had that morning received from 
his friend, Captain Malton, a great admirer of Henry Purcell, the following 
fine translation of the epitaph on Purcell’s tomb :— 


“ Immortals, welcome an illustrious guest, 
Your gain, our loss; yet would not earth reclaim 
The many-sided master of his art, 
Too brief delight and solace of his age. 
Great Purcell lives while yet yon organ peals, 
And answering voices worship God in song.” 


The interest of this lecture was greatly enhanced by the kindness of Mr. 
Dolmetsch, who lent a very fine specimen of a Harpsichord, a treble Viol with 
six strings, a Viola, aseven-string “ Viol-d’amore”’ (1720), anda seven-string 
Viol-da-gamba (1727) furnished with sympathetic strings, i.e., fine strings 
stretched under those played upon, and which were supposed to increase 
the tone by sympathetic vibration. On these instruments all the 
musical illustrations, with the exception of the two last, in which a violin 
was used in place of the treble viol, were admirably played by Mr. and 
Mrs. and Miss Dolmetsch, and a pupil of the former, assisted by Professor 
Bridge at the Harpsichord. The pieces played were as follows :—A 
“ Galiardo,”’ by Byrde; a lively dance tune in triple time; a “ Pavana,”’ 
by Dr. Bull, a slow, stately dance, the title being derived from the Italian 
for “‘ Peacock,’’ whose movements the dancers were supposed to imitate ; 
a “ Fantasie,’ by Jenkins, written in 1610, for two treble viols and a bass 
viol; “ Divisions,” on a ground by Christopher Simpson, played with great 
skill by Miss Dolmetsch on the Viol-da-gamba, and accompanied by Mr. 
Dolmetsch on the Harpsichord; a movement from “ The Royal Concert,” by 
William Lawes; two “Airs,” by Jenkins; and a Courante, Air, and 
Saraband, from a Consort in four parts, by Matthew Lock. The manu- 
script of these pieces, to which is appended a signature highly suggestive 
of the characteristic pugnaciousness of the composer, was lent by Sir 
George Grove from the library at the Royal College. The selections from 
Henry Purcell were a sonata for two violins and bass, written when he was 
twenty-three, and the Golden Sonata, so named for its excellence, published 
after his death by his widow in 1697. This Sonata, which is remarkable 
for its advanced character, is in five parts. A dignified opening is followed 
by a slow movement of pathetic grace and great beauty—the finest in the 
work ; this is succeeded by a quick movement, another fine slow one, and 
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a concluding quick movement full of life and character. On the conclusion 
of this work, which concluded the series of lectures, and after prolonged 
applause of an enthusiastic nature had subsided, Deputy Cox rose and 
said that, although it was contrary to custom for anything to be 
said at the end of the lectures, he thought the very able and remarkably 
successful manner in which Professor Bridge had conducted the series of 
lectures justitied his expressing on behalf of the committee and the 
audience the very great giatificatiop the lectures had afforded, and in 
tendering to Mr. Dolmetsch their appreciation of the valuable assistance he 
had frendered. Great expectations had been formed of Professor Bridge, 
but he was sure all present would agree with him that they had been more 
than realised: ‘ 
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MISS GIULIA RAVOCLI. 
——-=<——— 


We pretend to no universal knowledge of musical history, but we believe’ 


ourselves sife from contradiction when we say that there has seldom been 
an’ instaiice of recognition more sudden, more spontaneous, or more just 
than that svhich the English public-has awarded to Miss Giulia Ravogli. 
This lady is not a novice upon the operatic stage; she is understovud to 
have sung for several years in various Continental cities, but until Mr. 
Lago introduced her-with her sister at the season of Italian opera just 
closing there were, probably, not a dozen English musicians who knew 
her real greatness; and indeed it was not till the memorable per- 
formance of Gluck’s “ Orfeo” that the public recognised to the full 
her wonderful powers. The pride is surely pardonable which impels us to 
regard the sudden acciamation of this artist as a very satisfactory indica- 
tion of a readiness on the part of the English to “love the highest’? when 
they see it. We believe that the enthusiasm displayed has surprised its 
recipient not less than its spectators; for Miss Ravogli had heard of the 
English press and public as cold and unenthusiastic even in the presence 
of such genius. We have shown her that, when the proper occasion offers 
itself, we can outdo all others in our appreciation and gratitude for such 
noble memories and emotions as her performances have given us. 

We have frankly to confess that in recording her performance of 
“Orfeo” we exhausted our vocabulary of praise, which, in her case, is 
synonymous with criticism. And we are conscious, too, that such praise is 
useless. Those who witnessed her performance need not be told how great 
it was; to those who did not, its greatness is uncommunicable in words. 
When one has said “ Here is a great artist” one has said all; nor in pre- 
senting her portrait to the public is there much more to be said by way of 
biography. The lives of the two sisters have been, as far as we know, 
singularly uneventful. Descended from a patrician Roman family, Sophia 
and Giulia were educated in the Convent of the Sisters of St. Joseph at Rome, 
and studied the art to which inclination as well as circumstances called them 
under Madame Abbadia, a distinguished lyric artist. They made their 
débuts at the Royal Theatre of Malta, Giulia then being but fifteen years 
old, and sang afterwards at Fiorence, Naples, Milan, Turin, Barcelona, 
Seville, and Copenhagen, besides making a lengthy tournée in Germany, 
where they achieved notable successes in Berlin and Breslau. Giulia’s 
artistic career has been one of gradual progress towards perfection, and it 
would be hard to name any artist now living who seems more likely than 
herself to touch that goal. The versatility of her genius, as dis- 
played in operas so. diverse as “Orfeo,” ‘Lohengrin,’ “Aida,” 
“La Gioconda”’—and, we may add, “Carmen,” in which we hope Miss 
Ravogli may be heard in London—is but the smallest of her merits. Per. 
haps it is not impertinent to add that the singular personal charm which 
marks her on the stage is carried into private life, or that the two sisters 
display towards each other an affection which—so say the cynics—is rare 
between members of the same artistic family. “Les scours ont été toujours 
ensemble ’—the words are Miss Ravogli’s own—“ et elles s’aiment beau- 
coup. Elles aiment aussi beaucoup la public Anglais.” The affection, we 
make bold to say, is more than reciprocated ; and their return next season 
with Mr, Lago—which is highly probable—will be anxiously awaited. 








It is in opera that that absence of mind with which .most of us sit down 
to enjoy » musical treat finds perfect satisfaction. Not so in the case of 
instrumental music. That careless attention, which is not kept up by 
external means, suffices at the most to make us conscious of a succession of 
pleasing details, but not to digest an important work in its entirety.—F. 
Hiller. 





‘BRAHMS’ NEW QUINTETT. 


BY EDOUAKD HANSLICK, 
a cone 


(Translated from the Vienna “ Neue Freie Presse.) 


The Rosé quartett-party brought forward at their first performance a 
new and as yet unpublished string-quintett (with two violas) by Johannes 
Brahms. A better beginning could not have been made. The new work is of 
that sweet clear ripeness which only the union of complete mastery and un- 
diminished invention with a harmoniously perfect insight into life can pro- 
duce. In sentiment and material it resembles Brahms’ latest works of 
chamber-music, in which we so gladly praise the beautiful warm-hearted 
solidity of the subject-matter, the continuity of the sentiment, and the 
admirable conciseness of the form. More and more Brahms seems to con- 
centrate himself; more and more consciously does he find his strength in the 
expression of healthy, proportionately simple feelings. A full emotional life 
works in them, without strain, without exaggeration. There is nothing of that 
self-conscious rending to pieces, that mysterious tone-painting, and 
“dramatic” representation with which ambitious semi-geniuses of the 
present day furnish us even in the domain of pure instrumental music. 
The beauty which is compatible even with the harsh as well as with the 
passionate is, with Brahms, coming more and more consciously and purely 
to the front. Herein he forms just the contrast to the Liszt-Wagner and 
to the Young-Russian and Norwegian schools, to whom a striking expres- 
sion used with reference to the “Impressionists” in painting may be 


applied—they are perpetually afraid of producing something beautiful. 


Brahms’ chamber-music of the last ten to fifteen years reminds me in its 
effect very much of the Beethoven of the second period: the resemblance 
does not. lie in single features, but in the general character, 
in the whole atmosphere, which breathes upon us from them 
with such beneficently gentle force. In this temper too, in all 
probability, Brahms seems likely. to continue. He has performed 
just the opposite journey to Beethoven—from storm to peace, from 
darkness to light. When Beethoven wrote his last quartetts, those 
grand dramas of pessimism and irreconcilable humour, he was just the age 
of the Brahms of to-day. What a contrast, with such indisputably inner 
resemblance! Perhaps it is only individual taste, making no claim to 
universal acceptance, ' which makes ~ me think that Brahms always 
appears most perfect in his chamber music. Always apart from 
the German Requiem, which stands quite alone and above everything 
else, I find Brahms, as an inventive and executive force, as the most 
intimate blending of individual and yet universally human subject- 
matter with beautiful form, most successful in the B flat Sextett, 
the string and piano quartetts, the F major Quintett, the violin sonatas. 
Among the works in which I find Brahms, not his boldest or most original, 
but nevertheless at his best, I count the new quintett. The first movement, 
an Allegro con brio in G major, 9-8 tempo, is thoroughly splendid. With 
what victorious joy the theme bursts forth in the violoncello amid the 
rustling tremolo of the violins: and hereupon the gentle melody of the 
counter-subject sung by the two violas, and the reply -of the violins in a 
charming yielding descent on the major seventh. How artistically, and 
yet without any torturing, are the principal and. subordinate themes 
varied in the working-out: almost always in surprising fashion, and yet 
again as though they could not come in any other way. The Adagio, a 
melancholy song in D minor, with a somewhat Slavonic flavour, is a gentle 
and heartfelt complaint. It is followed by an exceedingly charming Alle- 
gretto in G minor, with a lovely rocking Trio in G major, after the 
fashion of most of Brahms’ Scherzos, not strictly playful or 


joyous, but lounging in a comfortable fashion, as though singing 


on its way. The finale, which from a slightly veiled key of B 

minor quickly finds it way to the tonic G major, is a sharply rhythmical 
phrase in 2-4 time of slightly Hungarian colour. It makes its effect less 
by the importance of its themes than by its general character, which with 
its cheerful and at last quite popular joyousness carries everything away 
with it. The audience, who had crowded every corner of the Salle Bésen- 
dorfer, received every movement of thenew work with tempestuous applause, 
and seemed to wish for an encore of the Scherzo. Messrs. Rosé, Bachrich, 
Hummer, Siebert, and Jelinek have rendered a fresh and important service 
to art by their carefully studied rendering of a work rich in rhythmical 
difficulties. Brahms’ quintett was preceded by Beethoven’s B flat quartett 
from op 18, and by Rubinstein’s well-known G minor trio, the piano part 
in which was brilliantly performed by Herr Rosenthal. 
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Che Dramatic Borld. 








‘ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA.” 
a 


Lonpon, Wepnespay, 26TH Novemser, 1890. 
My Dear Mr. Fretpmovszt,— 


I little thought that the day was to come when I should not be 
grateful to anyone who would show me on the stage—with any 
approach to care and decency—a seldom-seen play of Shakespeare’s. 
Indeed, as Iam glad to have seen “ Antony and Cleopatra” (for 
the first time, as it happens) that day has not wholly come, even 
now: though I can give but a halfpennyworth of gratitude to an 
intolerable deal of censure—not, let me hasten to say, of the acting, 
but of what is nowadays called the “ production.” 

Moreover, it may be that the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, if he be “ no 
better than his fathers,” is yet no worse than some among them. 
As T have never seen “ Antony and Cleopatra” before, I cannot 
tell whether it: is any worse done at the Princess’s than it was 
some years ago at Drury Lane. But, as has been excellently said, 
“every one who commits a sin commits it for himself, and for the 
first time in the world” ; and past faults of Mr. Chatterton or Mr. 
E. T. Smith are no excuse for present faults of Mr. Wingfield. 

For, consider what he is dealing with. Iam not one of those 
who hold, with the “‘ New Shakspere Society,” that a pcet’s works 
can be ticketed off as Numbers One, Two, Three, and so forth— 
first-best, second-best, third-best—and I am by no means con- 
cerned in the question whether “ Hamlet,’ “King Lear,” or 
“Othello” be its author’s masterpiece. Shakespeare made many 
masterpieces—together with several works which certainly do not 
deserve that title—and it is the safer and more modest way to rank 
all these masterpieces together, as equally great in their varying 
ways. There is one glory of ‘“‘ Macbeth,” and another of “ As You 
Like It.” I have myself an illimitable affection for “Henry the 
Fifth ;” and Ican well believe that there are others who would 
count the world well lost for a “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

But of all Shakespeare’s plays there is none more certain to have 
its fanatics, among his devoutest lovers, than this very “ Antony 
and Cleopatra.” Its faults, of course, are on the surface. Much 
of it can never be very effective upon the stage, partly because a 
good deal of it is written in Shakespeare’s last—-and worst—style, 
a curious combination of bombast and attempted realism. But, if 
we notice here the hand of the man of fifty, tired with producing 
masterpieces, how do we also feel the power of the brain of fifty, 
in which was stored a knowledge of all the world! There is 
nothing else, I believe, in literature so real, so tremendously 
human, as the two great figures of this tragedy. The hero ruined 
by ignoble passion, the magnificent courtesan, whom Shakespeare 
only cared to paint once and for all—our modern artists have lived 
upon them ever since, and Madame Marneffe and her thousand 
imitators are but studies (on a scale how much reduced !) of this 
glorious Cleopatra. 

Balzac is so great that he may claim to be measured beside 
Shakespeare; but, alas! he shrinks terribly in the comparison. 
Shakespeare dares all that man may dare. There is no weakness 
about the writer of Cleopatra’s 

- By Isis, I will give thee bloody teeth. 

But Balzac goes beyond the modesty of nature. Almost 
approaching, at times, the burlesque of Victor Hugo, his daring 
leaves real life for melodrama. When Madame Marneffe, on her 
deathbed, proposes to “ faire le bon Dieu,” we are startled by the 





stage-effect. It is so clever that we almost doubt whether Balzac 
had genius. 

But Shakespeare, absolutely real in his portrait of the typical 
courtezan, yet rises in it to the topmost heights of his poetry. As 
Cleopatra passes away, there is a music almost lyrical from the 
handmaiden who loved her. No elegy has the spirit of beauty so 
essentially as Charmian’s broken words, “O eastern star!” “ O, 
break! O, break !” and her last “ farewell ”— 

Now boast thee, death ; in thy possession lies 
A lass unparallel’d. Downy windows, close ; 
And golden Phebus never be beheid 

Of eyes again so royal! Your crown’s awry; 
1’1l mend it, and then play. 

And these lines are left owt at the Princess’s! Aud Enobarbus 
does not die there ; and many another noble scene is mutilated or 
omitted. A masterpiece of the world’s literature is hacked about 
to make room for ten minutes of ballet here, and there five minutes 
of procession—both petty and ridiculous on the small Princess’s 
stage: a ballet that the Alhambra would laugh at, a procession 
that Mr. Harris would not deign to put into a “front scene” of a 
Drury Lane pantomime! Shakespeare is sacrificed to spectacle— 
and to a spectacle manqué. 

He is sacrificed, too, by the presence of the ballets as well as 
by the absence of the omitted scenes. A tragedy is—odd as the 
statement may seem to a stage-manager—a work of art; and the 
interpolation of ten minutes of irrelevant matter breaks and 
destroys the interest which had been growing, slowly enough, in a 
play at best difficult for the stage. 

And this is what that stage manager thinks his excuse: “ It is 
difficult to make the play interesting,” he says. “Let us put ina 
ballet and it will”—become interesting? No: but it may draw 
money. But, sir, if your object be merely to draw money, why in 
heaven’s name need you do dishonour to Shakespeare? Go to 
Mr. Pettitt, or put on a “tank piece,” and money will not fail; 
while much ignorance will be kept decently in tke dark. 

For the ignorance, listen merely to the pronunciation of three 
or four of the proper names—rashly introduced by that heedless 
butcher’s boy of Stratford. If “Fulvia” be “ Foolvia” and 
“ Charmian ” “ Carmian,” how in the name of Dr. Smith can 
“‘Mecenas” be simple “ Mecenas” and “ Proculeius ”—of all 
things — “ Proculyus?” And what pronunciation, modern, 
ancient, Roman, or cockney, can justify an “ Mneas” with the 
accent on the first syllable—when the very verse imperatively 
demands that it should fa!l upon the second ? 

But the finding of fault is sorry work; and I am glad, in turn- 
ing from this poor “ production ” to the acting, to have a good deal 
to commend, and—judging it by a standard not impracticably 
high—not very much to blame. Of the small parts, none (with 
the exception perhaps of a cockney Mecenas) is intolerably acted ; 
many are very fairly done—and it is difficult indeed to be more 
than “ very fair” in a small Shakespearian part. Among several 
who are good let me mention Mr. Fenwicke, a stately Mardian : 
Mr. Burleigh, who put the fervour of youth into those telling 
scenes of Eros: Mr. Kenneth Black, who spoke the speeches of 
Sextus Pompeius with the full emphasis of a practised actor. Miss 
Frances Ivor and Miss Amy McNeil, too, did what could be done 
with Octavia and a reduced Charmian—it was curious that both 
ladies looked totally unlike my preconceived notions of the person- 
ages they played: but this only shows how wrong it is to have pre- 
conceived notions. 

Mr. F. Kemble Cooper was dignified as Octavius—a gentleman 
whom it is perhaps hard not to make tant peu que soit priggish ; 
and Mr. Everill was a very excellent Clown. It was a pleasure to 
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hear the sonorous elocution of Mr. Arthur Stirling in Enobarbus’ 
famous speech ; but he hardly grasped the character of the man, so 
subtly and truly drawn. 

But, after all, it is for the auneny and the Cleopatra that one 
goes to see “ Antony and Cleopatra ;” and in these what one needs 
first of all is something large of nature, a man and woman moulded 
“‘after the high Roman fashion.” Your intelligent, small, modern 
actress, your hysterical modern actor, would be lost here: and, by 
great fortune, these are not what we have. With this Antony “a 
world well lost for love ” is not inconceivable ; and when he sneers 
at the boy Octavius, and speaks largely of old triumphs, we under- 
stand and believe the man. Mr. Coghlan unfortunately gives us 
now and then a scene of mere meaningless shouting; but, except it in 
these scenes, there is Shakespeare in his Antony. 

And Mrs. Langtry—it is hard to believe that this is the 
beginner of a few years ago, though there are signs of it now and 
again. But, in the main, the proof that Mrs. Langtry is not an 
actress of the accomplishment of Sarah Bernhardt—of whom, by 
the way, she has caught the smile—is that she sometimes does 
stagy things of which the elder tragedian has learnt the use- 
lessness. 

On the whole, who is there on our stage who could better fill 
out such a part: how many who could hope to do it so well? It 
is a Titanic figure this, that Mrs. Langtry has to show, alive and 
speaking, on the stage: and that she does not hurt our imagina- 
tion speaks wonders for her. Mere physical beauty, mere in- 
telligence, mere training—all these combined, even—will not carry 
one through the most tremendous of Shakespeare’s women without 
failure. Mrs. Langtry’s Cleopatra shows that she is an actress. 


Or so, at least, thinks your critical 
Mus 1n URBeE. 











THE DRAMATISTS. 
———_---- 
LVII.—Vo.urTatre. 


One of the greatest men who have written for the stage, Voltaire is by 
no means among the greatest of dramatists. Yet even a French critic 
enthusiastic for Corneille and Racine must admit, when he reckons up the 
list of their followers, that Voltaire stands at least as far above any of the 
others as the two masters can be held to stand above him. 

For, in effect, the classical school of French tragedy contains only these 
three names. After them came Crébillon, Marie-Joseph Chénier—brother 
of the more famous André—Népomucéne Lemercier, and, to come almost to 
the present day, Casimir Delavigne and Ponsard; and which of these 
survives’ Perhaps the ‘‘ Louis XI.” of Delavigne may be instanced as a 
tolerable stage-play, with its character-drawing borrowed from Walter 
Scott ; but, en somme, all five dramatists have lived out their little life— 
itself almost an immortality compared with those of their inferiors, Saurin, 
Du Belloy, Laharpe. 

Of Voltaire the man, and of Voltaire the man of genius, it would be no 

easy work to paint the character; but Voltaire the dramatist stands out 
clearly enough when one has studied his plays and his amusingly varied 
criticisms of Shakespeare. He is as evidently not the born dramatist as 
he is the man to succeed on the stage]: his extraordinary adroitness, 
vivacity, enthusiasm and wit made it very easy for him to acquire, and to 
use with brilliant effect, the mechanism of the theatre, but the profound 
understanding of character, the rich poetic imagination of the true 
tragedian were not for him. His stagework is in some ways analogous to 
that of a much inferior man—Bulwer Lytton, who had precisely the same 
facility, and whose “‘ Lady of Lyons,” with its virtuous sentiments and its 
stage effects, its importation of new melodrama into the framework of old 
tragedy, is by no means without a resemblance to the “Zaire” of our 
author. 

Voltaire’s verse is poor and thin, lacking in vigour and in originality, 
but always clear and direct, and not unfrequently made telling by some 





aphorism set forth in a neatly-balanced couplet. The daring of such 
lines often made their popularity, as in the famous verses— 

Nos prétres ne sont pas ce qu’un vain peuple pense: 

Notre crédulité fait toute leur science. 
These lines are from his first tragedy, “ Edipe,” produced in 1718—when 
the young man of twenty-four was carrying all before him—and received 
with a sudden enthusiasm which should have made critics doubtful of its 
true merit. 

In his earliest stagework the chief departure from the method of Racine 
was to be found in the spirit of proselytism which fills. almost all the 
writings of the champion of freethought, and in the rapid and daring grasp 
of stage-forms to be expected from this brilliant genius—which saw almost 
everything at the first glance, and refused to believe in what it did 
not see. 

But Voitaire was soon to be forced to see new things. A cowardly aris- 
tocrat had the poet thrashed by his footmen, imprisoned, and banished ; 
and Voltaire learned the lessons of his life in coming to the country of 
Shakespeare and of freedom. He was carried away by an honest enthusiasm 
for the English poet, taught Frenchmen to respect this great genius, and 
paid him the homage of imitation—until he found that some Frenchmen 
had learned their lesson too well, and were inclined to prefer Shakespeare 
to Voltaire. Then the conceit which was the only serious fault in his 
character—which made, or showed, the difference between his enormous 
talent and true genius—converted him from an enthusiastic partisan into 
a bitter enemy: and he devoted much illspent time and trouble to proving 
Shakespeare a barbarian. 

“ Zaire,” the “ Mort de César,” “ Brutus,” were all written by way of whole- 
some lessons to the countrymen of that unchastened genius who mentioned 
a mouse in a tragedy. (‘* Not a mouse stirring ”—Pas une souris qui trotte ! 
“ Hamlet,” I., i.) “ Zaire’’ was the improved edition of “ Othello,” and was 
a sentimental and curiously impossible picture of those Oriental scenes 
whose vivid colouring always fascinated Voltaire. 

Later, another rivalry led him to write tragedies on the same subject as 
those of Crébillon; and it may be imagined that his “ Electre,” “Catalina” 
and “ Le Triumvirat ”’ won easy victories. A finer work, however, was his 
“* Mérope ” in which he measured swords with a greater opponent : here he 
aimed higher, and produced a tragedy on a subject of extreme interest 
which is, even now, at all events very pleasant reading. 

There is no need to give any sketch of a life so widely known as that of 
Frangois-Marie Arouet, dit Voltaire. Suffice it that he died—in 1778, when 
he was just over eighty-four—principally from the effects of the enthu- 
siastic reception given by the Parisians to “the protector of the Calas” (a 
poor family for whom he had worked nobly) and to his tragedy “ Iréne,” 
acted in his presence at the Thédtre Francais a very short time before his 


death. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
——_@—— 


To-day Mr. Pinero is famous and fortunate. When he wrote “ In Chan- 
cery’’ he was only a “coming man,” and he happened to be in one of those 
streaks of ill-luck which vary the fate of the luckiest. His failures bad 
often more merit than many of other people’s successes; but they were 
failures, and it must be owned that their faults were ona scale quite as 
remarkable as their virtues. On this black list were “The Rector” and 
“Low Water;’ but the unpretentious “In Chancery” never failed, 
although it achieved no very remarkable success. 

** 
y It is is very interesting to compare Mr. Pinero’s work of now with his 
work of then; it is very pleasant to be able to record that the former is 
not only much better but much more ambitious than the latter. Yet ‘In 
Chancery ” is a merry little play, and structurally much better than most 
of its author’s early work. The story does not wander : its figure—like that 
of its hero, so often alluded to by the detective on his track—if unduly 
slim is perfectly straight. And its treatment is—to vary the simile—much 
more harmonious than that of some of its author’s farces which “ wander 
about into various keys,” and within an act range from domestic tragedy 
to sheer burlesque. “In Chancery ” is genuine farce from end to end, and 
accordingly is allowed, without too much protest, the privileges of farce : 


the long arm of coincidence stretches from Act to Act, and the traditions of 


stage fun are respected—perhaps because their age renders them fit com- 
panions for some of the jokes of the irrepressible Mr. Terry. 
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But, with all its conventionalities, ‘In Chancery” has a sufficient share 
of its author’s entirely fresh and original humour. It is excellent fun, and 
Mr. Terry is at its best init: the point which he gives to Mr. Pinero’s 
capital lines is almost superhuman. Miss Leyshon, Miss Kate Mills, and 
Miss Armbruster do pleasantly enough the little that is set down for 
them; but the cast on the whole is not, it must be said, worthy of a first- 
rate London theatre. With really original actors in several of the parts 
the play would gain very greatly in brightness and interest. 

+ * 

“The Pharisee” has gained greatly by the best of rehearsals—perform- 
ance before a real live audience—and now plays much more briskly and 
forcibly than on the first night. A lever du rideaw by Mr. Arthur Macklin, 
brother of the well-known actor at the Lyceum, now begins the evening’s 
entertainment at Miss Wallis’s theatre. It is called “My Lady Help,” and 
may be briefly described as a variant of the familiar “Cut Off with a 
Shilling” motive, told in puns. Almost every line contains a play upon 
words: and, as cannot but follow, most of these plays upon words are 
friends whom we have known for many, many years. Perhaps on this 
account the audience of Monday gave them the most cordial of greetings ; 
that they applauded the acting of Miss Florence West and of Messrs. 
Beauchamp and Esmond merely showed their discernment—though, by the 
way, the younger actor was hardly so decisive and clear as we have known 
him to be in more serious parts. a 

* 

In these days of dramatic clubs everywhere amateurs must find no 
little difficulty in selecting pieces. The comedies by Byron, Taylor, 
Gilbert, Palgrave Simpson and others, in which they have long delighted, 
are now getting too well known by their audiences to bear repeating, and 
anything new in the shape of a successful play is eagerly seized upon by 
professional managers for town and country, and is worn pretty well 
threadbare before the amateurs have a chance of playing it. Perhaps it was 
this lack of suitable plays which drove the West London Club to select 
“Stolen Kisses” for representation at the Ladbroke Hall on Saturday 
evening. To our mind it is one of the most improbable and badly 
constructed plays ever acted; but then opinions differ on these points, 
and, judging by the applause and laughter with which the West Londoners 
were greeted by their friends, the play might have been the cleverest 
and the acting the best ever seen. Viewed with the severe eye of 
the critic, most of the ladies and gentlemen in the cast have a good deal to 
learn even in the rudiments of the art they essay; but there were one or 
two members of the company who showed considerable promise. Mr. 
Talbot Smart has an excellent stage presence, and delivered his lines with 
point and distinctness. Mr. Teversham, too, displayed some ability, but 
failed to give any vitality to his part; and Miss Florence Williams, with a 
sympathetic voice and charming appearance, was hardly suited to the 
character for which she was cast. The performance commenced with “ Cut 
Off with a Shilling.” 

# “ay 

Mr. W. Yardley is responsible for the book of this year’s pantomime at 
Drury Lane: and a very good book too, according to the competent judges 
who have read it. 

+ * 

For “ The Penalty ”’ at Terry’s Theatre on December 2nd Mr. Julian 
Cross has engaged Mr. A. Wood, who will play the part of Jack Barnacle, 
an ancient mariner’, who mingles comedy with pathos. 


* * 
* 


The young man who does our dramatic criticism made a point of repre- 
senting the London press at the first night of Mr. John Douglass’s “ No 
Man’s Land” at the Theatre Royal, Leicester. The new play was empha- 
tically a popular success, and its “ sensations ”’ were held to be even more 
sensational than those of its author’s “‘ Dark Secret.” 

* * 
* 

In the case of Buchanan v. Langtry, last week decided, a new point was 
raised. Mrs. Langtry, in her counter claim, sought to overthrow the 
theatrical custom that money paid “in advance and on account of fees ”’ is 
not to be returned in any case—being, in fact, the minimum payment which 
the author is to receive. But Justice was blinder than usual; the fair de- 


fendant failed to establish her point, and theatrical custom was confirmed. 


* * 
* 


“The “Ion” of Euripides was performed on Tuesday evening at Cam- 
bridge with a success which must have gratified its venerable author, if he 
were present—which, however, we have reason to doubt. This first of melo- 





dramas had the advantage of new “melos”—which is stage-slang in 
English though not in Greek—by Mr. C. Wood, of Caius; and their per- 
formance stood high among the successes of the evening. Of the actors, 
the Hon. Stephen Powys (Ion), Mr. Palk (Pedagogus), and Mr. Bertram 
(the Servant) may be especially commended, while Mr. Newton was as 
ladylike a Creusa as could reasonably be expected. 

* * 

* . 

"te “London Assurance ”—revived at the Criterion too late for notice 
this week—Mr. Wyndham has determined to dress the characters in the 
costume of the real period of the play, just half a century ago. We have 
long felt that this comedy and “ Money,” with other survivors of their 
somewhat artificial school, acquired a new artificiality when their person- 
ages were clothed in the habits of these days of Socialism and a half- 
penny press. j 
fs 
*Mr. Archer and Mr. Clement Scott having settled their little differences 
as to “ Beau Austin ” and other matters in the handsomest way—each com- 
batant declaring, as in the leading case cited in the memoirs of Mr. Pick- 
wick, that “‘on the whole he rather preferred his opponent to his own 
brother ’—the critic of the mighty “Telegraph’’ has found himself at 
leisure for a pretty little duel with “Spectator” of the “Star” in the 
matter of “The Pharisee.” It must not be taken, however, that these 
combats are altogether distinct and unconnected : they are, in fact, so many 
battles in one long and hotly-contested campaign between new and old, 
between romance and realism, between the jewne école which bears aloft the 
banner of an ideal Ibsen and the vieille garde which is always dying but 
never by any chance surrenders. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 
ee 


The two connected operas of Berlioz, “La Prise de Troie” and “ Les 
Troyens 4 Carthage,’ are to be produced—in a German translation—at 
Carlsruhe on the evenings of Dec. 2 and 3, under the direction of Herr 
Mottl, who has for a long time past been labouring to make the perform- 
ance in every respect as thoroughly satisfactory as it can be made. Excep- 
tional interest attaches to the performance of the first piece, which has 
never yet been given on the stage. 


* * 
* 


The popularity of the music of Berlioz in Germany seems to be in- 
creasing in all directions, for the first performance of his “ Faust” at 
Berlin, since its production in 1842 under the composer’s own bdton, was to 
take place last night, the 28th. But it may be doubted whether the produc- 
tion in 1842 consisted of more than some selections from the work, for it was 
not given complete even in Paris till 1846, and it seems likely that it was 
not finished much before that date. 

* * 
* 

The firm of Breitkopf and Hartel have issued a prospectus of a new and 
cheap edition of the vocal works of J. S. Bach, in vocal score with a piano 
accompaniment ; the cantatas will be issued first, one about every fortnight, 
and ten to form a volume ; each fortnightly part will contain one complete 
cantata, and the subscription price will be one shilling for each part, and ten 
shillings fora volume. The first volume will be ready before Christmas. 
The same firm are also issuing by subscription the chamber music, 
orchestral works, and piano concertos of Beethoven, in a cheap edition, in the 
form of arrangements for piano duet. The series will begin with the 
chamber music, each part containing a complete work, at the price of a 
shilling. 

+* 

The choral society which was established at Bayreuth not long since by 
Herr Julius Kniese for the especial purpose of training young singers to 
take part in the festival performances has just given its first concert, when 
Liszt’s “S. Elizabeth” was executed with the help of some competent 
soloists, and an orchestra from Nuremberg. The choral singing is said to 
have been far superior to any ever yet heard in a concert-hall at Bayreuth. 
It is intended to give Bach’s Johannes-Passionmusik in Passion Week 
next year. 


* *# 
* 


Hans Sommer’s new. opera, “ Lorelei,” has been accepted for production 
at the Brunswick Opera-house. Much credit is due to the management for 
this bold step, but it is impossible not to wish that the first performance™ 
could have taken place at some more important theatre, for the Brunswick 
Theatre is not among the great opera-houses of Germany, and those who 
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have seen the:score of Herr Sommer’s opera know that it presents enormous 
difficulties from every point of view. Alike with respect to singers, orchestra, 
conductorsscene-painter, carpenter, and stage-manager, it would tax to a 
very high degree the resources of the best-appointed theatre. 
* % 
J * 

Mme. Clara Schumann has not yet altogether given up public perform- 

ances. She played lately at Frankfort, and in spite of her seventy-one years 


~ retidered the F minor Concerto of Chopin in such fashion that her audi- 


ence, so far from finding any occasion for regret, received her performance 
with’enthusiasm. 
+ * 

The French Minister of Public Instruction, M. Bourgeois, is said to have 
decided that in future students who win the scholarships given by the 
Académie shall no longer be required to visit Italy in particular for pur- 
pases of study, but shall be permitted to go to other countries if they 
-choose. Musical students are advised to try and collect old and unknown 
folk-tunes of the country they are visiting, both words and music. Ae 

* * 
. * 

M. Massenet, after travelling to Vienna to superiritend the production of 


_ his “ Manon,” which has been produced there with great success, has 


returned to look after the preparations for bringing out “ Le Mage” at the 
Grand Opéra. He is also writing a work entitled “ Biblis,” to be per- 


formed at one of the Concerts du Conservatoire. 


- * * 
* 


Baron Franchetti’s opera, “ Asrael,” which has had so much success in 


~ many Italian towns, has just been successfully produced at Coburg, and 


has been accepted for performance at the Berlin Opera-house. 
* * 
* 

Among lately-deceased musicians we have to mention the Cavaliere 
Emanuele Biletta, an Italian composer once well-known in England, who 
died at Turin, where he held the post of British Vice-Consul, on the 29th ult. 
He was the author of an opera, ‘‘ La Rose de Florence,” produced in Paris 


in 1856, and of some smaller works performed in London. Julius Witt, a> 


popular German composer of male-voice part-songs, died on November 8, 
aged 71; and Herr Adolf Schiedmuyer, head of the well-known firm of 
piano manufacturers, died on October 16, at the age of 71. 








MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 


—@————. 
Monpay, Nov. 24. 


Last week was an extremely busy one with musical matters here. On 
Tuesday last, the 18th inst., the Choral Union gave their second chamber 
concert in St.,Andrew’s Hall, and again attracted a large audience, the 
artists being “Seiior Sarasate and Mdme. Berthe Marx. The programme 
included Schubert’s “ Fantasie ” (Op. 159) and Raff’s “La Fée d’Amour.” 
Both the artists had a cordial reception,{and Seftor Sarasate was repeatedly 
recalled at the conclusion of his first solo, “ Fantasie on the March and 
Romance from Otello” (Ernst), but he declined the encore. At the con- 
clusion of the programme the audience were tumultuous, and as an encore 
the violinist played a mazurka by Zarzycki. 

The attendance at the first concert of Sir Charles Hallé’s orchestra was 
by no means so large as it should have been, but on Saturday night the 
house was a great deal better filled in the cheaper parts. The orchestral 
part of the first programme included Cherubini’s overture, “ Anacreon,” 
Beethoven’s “ Eroica Symphony,” and Berlioz’ Hungarian March (Faust). 
Sir Charles Hallé performed the Menuet and Gavotte with Musette from 
Suite in E flat (Raff) ; also two of Chopin’s compositions, for which, and also 


during the evenings, he received repeated recalls. Herr Willy Hess gave a 


capital rendering of Saint Saéns’ “ Rondo Capriccioso.” 

Saturday’s programme included Beethoven’s “ Leonora” overture (No. 3) 
and the same composer’s Concerto in E flat ; the “ unfinished ” Symphony of 
Schubert, and Wagner’s overture to ‘ Tannhiiuser,” “ Dreams,’ “ Ride of 
the Walkyries,” and overture to “Rienzi.” On both evenings Miss Liza 
Lehmann was the vocalist, and sang in a charming manner German, 
French, English, and Seotch songs. It is rumoured that Sir Charles will 
revisit Glasgow with his orchestra in the spring. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company concluded an unprecedently successful 
fortnight’s engagement at the Royal on Saturday night. During their 
stay a few of the additional operas (new to us in English) in their répertoire 
were staged, viz., “ Romeo and Juliet,” “The Daughter of the Regiment,” 
and “ La Traviata.” In the first two Mdlle. De Lussan took the principal 
parts with great success. 


. looked upon with indifference.” 





The Organ orld. 








NOTES. 


ee eed 


“Musical Opinion” for the current month contains a good illustration 
of Messrs. Hill’s huge organ as it now appears in the Town Hall, Sydney. 
An admirable sketch is also given of the keyboard and stop-jambs, which 
will interest those who were unable to examine the instrument in detail 
during the recitals given at Messrs. Hill’s organ factory... A propos of this 
instrument, which Mr. T. W. Best has with characteristic satire nick- 
named “ Hill’s Polyphemus for the Kangaroos,” there seems to be little 
doubt, to judge from the reports in the colonial papers of the opening 
recitals, that the instrument is too large for the building in which it is 
placed. This is not surprising, since nothing short of a large cathedral 
could satisfactorily meet the requirements of such an enormous body of 
sound. With the multiplication of monster organs and their introduction 
into concert-halls it is daily becoming more apparent that much of the 
grandeur and charm of the sound of the organ is derived from tke 
“lofty aisle and vaulted roof.” Whatever the scientific reason may be, it 
is manifest that the most important necessity for effectivelorgan speech is 
architectural altitude. The finest effects are always produced When the 
sounds travel along a lofty roof and are apparently reflected down on tothe 
listener. A proof of this is afforded in those churches where the organ 
still remains in a West-end gallery. The loftiness of the cathedral and 
its many stone arches are not, however, procurable, nor would they be 
convenient in the ordinary concert-room, and hence organ builders will do 
well to carefully proportion the scale of the pipes to the size, and 
especially the height, of the building in which the instrument is to speak. 

** 
* 
One of the most satisfactory features of the institution of the Sydney 


centennial organ is the perception manifested that its influence will be 


in proportion to the ability of the organist appointed. Modern organs, 
and especially those of unusual dimensions, peculiarly lend them- 
selves to the production of sensational effects, the only assurance 
against which is the engagement of artistic performers. This our 
cousins seem fully to realise, and the Town Council have incurred con- 
siderable censure from the press for offering only £300 instead of the 
£800 per annum recommended by the organ committee. The Sydney 
“Morning Herald” truly says that “A man to be worthy of the position 
of organist at the Centennial Hall should have something more than 
nimble fingers; he should have a trained and highly-developed musical 
mind. In the management of a great organ the brain comes into play just 
as much as the hands, and for that reason the facile player is not always 
the best organist. The question is of great importance, because upon the 
appointment that is made the future of the organ will largely depend. If 
its great resources are used with knowledge and good judgment, in short, 
with the combination of qualities that are summed up in one word—akt, it 
will become an institution amongst us as the great-organs have become in 
England. If, on the other hand, it is placed in the hands of a man of 
limited musical range it will—notwithstanding its great size, its infinite 
variety, and its beauty of tone—soon pass into the common-place and be 


* * 


BR * 
Spohr’s “Last Judgment” will be given at St. John’s, Waterloo-road, 


S.E., on Sunday next, the 30th inst., at 3 p.m.; and also by the choir at 
Holy Trinity, Brompton, 8.W., on the 7th prox., at 3.30 p.m. 
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REVIEWS. 

Pi [From Messrs. Nove.to.] 

“ Origirial Compositions for the Organ.” The last three numbers of this 
valuable and highly useful series comprise No. 130, “ Nuptial March,” by B- 
Luard Selby, and Nos. 131 and 132, containing “Six Short Pieces,” by W. 
G. Wood. The march is an exceedingly bright and cleverly written com- 
position well suited to the genius of the organ, and would form an effective 
item at an organ recital. The six pieces contributed by Mr. W. G. Wood 
are melodious and interesting, well written, and of moderate difficulty. 


Those in No. 181 are the most effective. 
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“ Good-will,” a Christmas carol for social gatherings, for S.A.T.B., may 
be recommended for the excellence of both words and music. The former, 
by the Rev. Frederick K. Harford, M.A., is full of old world heartiness, and 
the latter, by Mr. T. Tertius Noble, cleverly reflects the spirit of the text. 

“Lead Kindly Light,” by Ernest Hope, is a gloomy and ineffective 
setting, for soprano or tenor solo, of the late Cardinal Newman’s well- 
known verses. 

“‘ Songs of Faith and Hope,” by the Rev. G. W. Torrance, M.A. These 
are four in number, Nos. 1 and 2 for soprano or tenor, and Nos. 3 and 4 for 
alto or bass, are furnished with a pianoforte accompaniment “ adaptable 
for organ,” and with ad libitum parts for flute, violin, and violoncello. The 
words are taken from Scripture, the music is of great musicianly excellence, 
and the vocal part admirably laid out for the voice. No. 3, “ They shall 
hunger ro more,” is perhaps the finest and most melodious of the series, 
but they all merit the attention of artistic vocalists, and especially of those 
who sing ‘at church organ recitals, for which occasions these songs will be 
found peculiarly suitable. 








WAGNER’S HOMAGE TO SPOHR. 
_—— 


As nécharge is more commonly brought against Wagner than that he 
was unablé or unwilling to see the merit of other composers, it is interest- 
ing to read the following tribute to Spohr, which we quote from the new 
number of “ The Meister” :— 

“ Death has almost simultaneously robbed me of two* dear and highly- 
honoured old friends. The loss of the one has smitten the whole musical 
world, which mourns the death of Ludwig Spohr ; to it I leave the measure- 
ment of what rich powers, what noblé productivity, have passed from life 
together with this Master. Me it sadly warns that there now has left us 
the last of that line of noble, earnest musicians, whose youth was still 
illumined by the immediate rays of Mozart’s sun, and who, with affecting 
fidelity, like Vestal virgins, cherished the sacred flame committed to their 
custody, and guarded its chaste hearth against the winds and storms 
of life. This sacred office upheld these men in purity and noble- 
ness, and must I in one breath describe what spake to me 
with such indelible effect in Spohr, I name it. when I say: he was 
an earnest, upright master of his art; the handle of his life was: Faith in 


his art; and his deepest inspiration sprang from the force of this belief. 


And this earnest faith made him free from every personal pettiness: that 
which he could by no means comprehend, he left on one side as foreign to 
to him, without attacking or persecuting it. This was the coldness and 
bluffness so often ascribed tohim; what was intelligible to him (anda 
a deep and delicate sense of beauty must surely be accredited to the creator 
of “ Jessonda’’), that he loved and warmly prized without reserve, so soon 
as he recognised one thing in it: earnestness, earnest purpose towards Art. 
And herein‘lay the bond which, even in advanced old age, united him to 
the new art-efforts; he might remain a stranger to them, but never their 
enemy. Honour, then, our Spohr: homage to his memory! Faithful fol- 
lowing to his high example! . ..: ” 





MUSIC IN LEEDS. 
a 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Lreps, Nov. 25. 

The tenth season of the Subscription Concerts began last Wednesday in a 
way which promises well for its success, financial as well as artistic. The 
experience of past years and the fact that these concerts are managed by a 
committee of gentlemen interested in, and in some cases conversant with, 
the art of music, but having no professional. connection therewith, 
would suffice to ensure the programmes and performers being of 
as high a character as heretofore; but the considerable deficit 
which resulted from last season’s operations made the -task of 
the committee in preparing for the present season one of unusual difficulty. 
It would indeed have been a blot upon what: reputation Leeds may possess 
asa musical town if from its three hundred thousand inhabitants it had 
proved impossible to find a sufficient number to support a series of four 
first-class concerts, two of orchestral and two of chamber music; but all 
danger of an instrumental famine is now, we are glad to hear, at an end, 





* i,e., Spohr and Fischer, 












the subscription list being large enough to warrant expectation that the 
enterprise will at least pay its way. 

The programme of the 19th was of orchestral music, interpreted by Sir 
Charles Hallé’s fine band, with Mr. Willy Hess as solo violinist, and Miss 
Sarah Berry as vocalist. Schubert’s. “ Unfinished ” Symphony, of which a 
most sympathetic and romantic performance was given, and Beethoven’s 7 
Violin Concerto, in which Mr. Hess’s full tone and manly style of playing 
were displayed to much advantage, were the chief pieces in an excellent 
programme, which also included Sullivan’s fanciful and charming * Tem- 
pest ” music, and.the “ Wood Nymph” and “ Flying Dutchman ” overtures 
of Bennett and Wagner. Miss Berry deserves as much credit for ker choice 
of songs as for her performance, for both were unexceptionable. She sang 
Gluck’s “ Che Faro,” Beethoven’s “ Creation’s Hymn,” and the Romance 
from Schubert’s “ Rosamunde” like a genuine artist, one great merit of her 
singing being the negative one of absolute freedom from affectation or 
exaggeration of any kind. : 

Dr. Creser, the organist of the Leeds Parish Church, and one of the most 
gifted composers in this neighbourhood, gave on Monday last an extremely 
interesting chamber concert, the programme being chiefly of his own com- 
positions, and including, in addition to some half-dozen interesting and 
highly original songs, the string quartet in A minor—which, when first 
produced in London a year or two ago, was received with marked appro- 
bation—and a new trio for violin, violoncello, and pianoforte in 
A major. The quartet is a work serious in intention and musicianly in 
workmanship ; the trio is more genial and tuneful, the adagio being full of 
expressive melody, and the Scherzo founded on two old English ballad ° 
tunes which are adapted to their purpose with much ingenuity and admir- 
able effect. The executants were Messrs Scuderi and Acomb (violins), 
Gutfeld (viola), and Giessing (violoncello), the composer taking the piano- 
forte part in the trio. 








THE STREET MUSIC NUISANCE, 
————— 


TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: I see that Mr. Jacoby, M.P., has given notice of a “ Bill to limit 
the hours of street organs and other music in the metropolis,”’ 

As every crumb cf legislation we get towards curtailing this abominable 
nuisance is so much to the good, I hope musicians will do all in their 
power to back up Mr. Jacoby, by the expression of their opinion, and by 
drawing attention to the subject. 

T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Mus. Bac. 

Nov. 26, 1890, 








MR. SIMS REEVES IN AYR. 
——— 


A correspondent of the “Ayrshire Post’? has been interviewing Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and published some interesting opinions expressed by the 
great tenor. We quote a few of the salient passages :— 

“Do you hold it as necessary that to be a proficient master a man must 
be a good singer ? ” 

“ Not necessarily a good singer—but he must have moved amongst good 
singers, and must have studied singing as a singer would.: He should be 
able to judge the power of a voice and give his pupil the benefit of the ex- 
perience which he has acquired amongst singers.” 

“The mistake,” he proceeded, “is that aman or woman beginning to 
teach singing, instead of giving the pupil something simple, begins with a 
song at once. The voice is taxed beyond its power, and the muscles 
become strained; the result being that the voice is often permanently 
weakened. I think our young students are pushed on too rapidly. Many 
of them are turned out of the Academy to teach singing before they know 
anything about voices—in fact, I am sorry to say that I think some of the 
professors themselves do not study voices, and a great deal depends on how 
the voice is trained. We have as fine singers in this country as any in the 
world—there is not the slightest doubt about it—but they must be properly 
trained. A teacher should thoroughly understand and be able to 
distinguish the different kinds -of voices, and train accordingly. 
In tenors, for instance, there are tenors with light voices and tenors 
with robust voices, but many teachers do not study this. They give a 
tenor song to a tenor without any distinction, but what would suit a robust 
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tenor would injure a light tenor. Given proper training and with good 
health a voice should last for several years. Look at me, I have been sing- 
ing for fifty years; but I was carefully and properly trained from a boy.” 

“What do you think of the cathedral training ? ” 

“ Bad,” emphatically\replied my host—* that is if the voice is to become 
good in after-life. - Although, remember, this is not always so—many good 
singers have been cathedral boys. Edward Lloyd was a cathedral boy— 
the danger is that they have to sing in large cathedrals for which their 
voices are not powerful enough—and if they have good voices they are 
made, as it were, show boys, and have more work to do than they have 
strength for—consequently they sometimes strain themselves, and reduce 
the probabilities of their becoming good singers as men.” 

This led on to another question on the difference between the old and 
the new, and I asked—“ Can you explain the fact, for fact it appears to be, 
that whereas the old songs seem to have lived for years, the newer songs, 
many of them, scarcely get known before they are murdered? ” 

“Tcan,” he replied. “It lies in the fact that the old songs had more. 
back-bone in them. Many of the modern songs are what I call ‘mamby 
pamby’ things. There is no real melody in them, and they are only 
bolstered up by peculiar accompaniments. It’s such a ‘ mashing’ style of 
singing. But there are some songs that can never die. There’s ‘When 
other lips and other hearts.’ That’s really a fine melody.” 








ON CONSULTING PROFESSORS AND 
4 SPECIALISTS IN MUSIC. 
——_.@—— 


TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sie: I should imagine that your correspondent, “A. H. W.,” in last 
week’s issue, is not particularly well informed as to what goes on in the 
musical professional world. I have for years been occasionally called upon 
to act as consulting musician by teachers and others, and I should imagine 
that it is an impossibility that I can be the only one. That this branch 
of a musical professor’s work might be considerably enlarged and increased 
I must admit, but still I can certainly say that this “ specialist ” branch has 
an existence, and there is no doubt that as musical education advances 
so will the “consulting musician ” become better known and more in vogue 
T enclose my card. 

T am Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A Loca ProressionaL Musictan. 


” 


Nov. 25th, 1890. 





COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
———— 

With the present week Mr. Lago’s autumn season of opera comes to a 
close. With one exception the works presented have been merely repeti- 
tions of operas already given—such as “ Faust,” “ Lohengrin” and 
« Orfeo,’ the latter being played on Thursday for the benefit of Miss 
Giulia Ravogli. The exception referred to was “ L’Etoile du Nord,” given 
on Tuesday with Miss Strémfeld as Cattarina, M. Maurel as Pietro, 
and Signor Ciampi as Gretzenko. Of these the second named was the 
most adequate, his, indeed, being a remarkably fine performance. The Mar- 
gherita on Weduesday was again Miss Macintyre, who for reasons hard to 
understand has been kept to this single opera. Mr, Lago may have good 
reasons for turning this young lady’s abilities to so little account; but.the 
general public, uninitiated in the ways of managers, will find the matter 
difficult of comprehension. 








CONCERTS. 


a ee 
“ The first of the new series of Mr. Henschel’s Symphony Concerts was 
given in St. James’s Hall on the evening of the 20th inst., when an 
audience commensurate in size to the interest of the programme 
did not assemble. Still, Mr. Henschel need not despair. In twenty 
years, perhaps, London amateurs may awake, and reward his 
courage and earnestness with adequate support. For the present 
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we are able to say conscientiously that in his new series of 
concerts—as far as the first may be taken as a prophecy—Mr. Henschel 
will deserve support more than ever before ; which is to say that as a con- 
ductor he showed last week a greater freedom and sympathy with his work 
than he has hitherto displayed. There was still some of the nervousness only 
conquered at the expense of spontaneity which was noticed at first ; but there 
was much less ofit. Accordingly, the really splendid body of players went 
about their work with more spirit, and, as was natural, the readings given 
were far more poetical and satisfying. The works set down for performance 
were the overture in F by C. Ph. E. Bach, Mozart’s Symphony in D (B 
and H, No. 38), two excerpts from Beethoven’s “ Egmont” music, Brahms’ 
Symphony in D, No. 2, and the overture to the “ Flying Dutchman.” 
Little, if any, fault couid be found with the manner in which these 
were given. The sheer beauty of the Mozart symphony was 
made as clear as the tragic intensity of the Adagio in Brahms’ 
noble work. Some degree of external interest attached to the performance 
of the Bach overture, the harpsichord part of which was played by Dr. 
Hubert Parry. That the effect was more than curious we do not care to 
admit, for it is obvious that as the instrument (lent by Messrs. Broadwood) 
was made in 1771, the queer clattering sounds it produces in its old age 
cannot be taken as a fair sample of the effects which it was designed to 
produce. Why do not Messrs. Broadwood make a new harpsichord ? 


*% 
* 
Miss Fanny Davies is always welcome, and she was especially welcome at 


last Saturday’s Popular Concert in Schumann’s Fantasia in C, which is 
truly a test-piece, whether viewed from a poetical or a technical stand- 


point. Rarely have Miss Davies’s powers been displayed to as great 


advantage: her clear, well-rounded phrasing, her bright touch, and her 
happy sort of gentle enthusiasm produced a reading as near Madame 
Schumann’s—and therefore as near Schumann’s own—ideal as we shall 
probably ever hear from the rising generation. Brahms’ glorious G minor 
Pianoforte Quartet was adequately rendered, and to say this is no mean 
praise ; one of Mozart’s simplest string Quartets (D major, No. 7) opened 
the concert, and Mdme. Swiatlowsky sang a Cradle Song by Tschaikowsky 
in the original language, and struggled bravely with the difficulties of the 
English language in ‘“‘ Awake, Saturnia,” from Handel’s “‘ Semele.’’ Mr. 


‘Frantzen accompanied admirably, as he always does. 


* % 
* 


At Monday’s Popular Concert Mr. Paderewski chose to appear in his 
most delightful mood. How much is implied in this remark will be easily 
understood by those who have followed his English career, and know be- 
tween what extraordinarily wide limits of merit he moves. Beethoven’s 
Sonata in C minor, Op. 111, which he had played at his last recital with irri- 
tatingly varying excellence, was now repeated, and with altogether more 
satisfactory results. The hardness and aggressiveness then sometimes 
obvious quite disappeared, being replaced with infinite advantage by a 
wonderful tenderness and delicacy. So in the pianoforte part of Beet- 
hoven’s Trio in B flat, Op. 97, the young Pole was amazingly sympathetic— 
we use the word deliberately, there being not the least shadow of the 
savageness which occasionally possesses him as a soloist. Madame Neruda 
and Signor Piatti were, of course, equally admirable. Mendelssohn’s 
Quartet in A minor, Op. 13,opened the programme. The promised vocalist, 
Miss Liza Lehmann, was, unfortunately, ill, but her absence was atoned for 
by Mr. Norman Salmond, who gave a dramatic reading of “The Wanderer.” 


* & 
* 


M. Paderewski was probably the magnet which drew to the Crystal 
Palace quite an unusually large audience last Saturday afternoon. The 
Polish pianist is unquestionably a person to be lheard—and seen ; and as he 
played his own concerto he doubtless exercised a doubly attractive force. 
Of the merits of his work we spoke fully on its production in June last at 
St. James’s Hall, and need not now repeat what wasthen said. The 
execution, of course, left nothing to criticise, for if'at one or two points the 
pianist seemed on the point of breaking out, something—perhaps respect 
for the composer—quickly restrained him. His concerto was warmly but 
not enthusiastically received. He afterwards played Chopin’s Nocturne in 
B major, and that tiresomely-popular show-piece “Campanella,” founded 
on a movement of Paganini’s by Liszt, who had a taste for thus preserving 
“flies in amber.” The centre-piece of the concert was the “ Eroica” of 
Beethoven, the performance of which might be-passed as fully worthy of 
the Palace but for the fact that the struggle of the horns with that 
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notorious “ crux,’ the opening of the Trio, was less successful than usual. 
Mr. Plunket Greene gave a very intelligent but not remarkably effective 
rendering of the monologue, “‘ Wie duftet doch der Flieder” from the 
** Meistersinger,” and of Dr. Parry’s “ Anacreontic Ode.” The concert 
began with a very fine performance of Mendelssohn’s “ Hebrides ” overture, 
and concluded with the ballet-airs from Saint-Saéns’ new opera, “‘ Ascanio,” 
of which it is perhaps sufficient to say that they would create a more 
pleasing effect if attention were sometimes diverted to the stage. , 


* * 
* 


Forgetting, for the moment, his patriotism in his graceful desire to pay 
acompliment to English music, Senor Albeniz introduced a “ Dramatic 
Overture” by Mr. Arthur Hervey at his second orchestral concert, given in 
St. James’s Hall on the 21st inst. Although it deals with no less familiar 
a theme than the struggle between love and adverse fate, the work pos- 
sesses such merits—as, for example, earnestness, sincerity, and beauty of 
thought—that we hesitate to offer any opinion until a further opportunity 
of hearing it has been given. It might be said, it is true, that Mr. Hervey 
has plainly studied his Wagner very carefully, that the work has a Ger- 
man shell ; but it must also be said that the kernel seems to be very sound. 
At any rate we shall await its second performance with interest. The 
accomplished concert-giver introduced his own graceful and daintily- 
coloured “Concerto Fantastique,’ which he played, as might be expected, 
with very happy effect ; three very clever and striking pieces for orchestra, 
of which the ‘‘ Rhapsodie Cubaine” may be taken as the most character- 
istic ; and, amongst his minor solos, his charming “ Pavane.” The best qual- 
ities of his style (his artistic phrasing, beautiful touch, and generally excellent 


technique) were not less obvious in the hideous and vulgar transcription by © 


Tausig of Weber’s “ Invitation to the Valse,” a piece quite unworthy of 
any artist. Three pieces from the pen of the admirable conductor, Sefior 
Breton, were also given, of which the most interesting was the prelude 
from the opera, “ Gli Amanti de Teruel,” a work which has met with con- 
siderable success in Spain. Those unacquainted with it asa whole, however, 
would be obviously unwise to pronounce an opinion whichis based only 
upon a knowledge of a single excerpt ; and all we can do is to admire the 
mastery of orchestral resources so plainly shown in the striking prelude. It 
—as all the orchestral numbers—was splendidly played under Seiior Breton, 
who as a conductor possesses abilities all too rare: In this capacity he will 
be always heartily welcomed. tier 
* 


Mr. and Mrs. Henschel gave one of their wholly delightful vocal recitals 


on Monday afternoon in Princes’ Hall, when the accomplished pair, 


presented and executed with unvarying success a programme of songs and 
duets drawn from the works of Gretry, Handel, Cimarosa, Schumann, 
Schubert, Beethoven, and Brahms, besides including several of Mr. Hen- 
schel’s own striking compositions, not the least conspicuous of which was 
the clever canon, ‘“‘ Kein Fener, Keine Kohle.”’ Every style herein typified 
was displayed to perfection, but if special praise is to be awarded it must 
be given to the delightful humorous reading of the air from Cimarosa’s 
“Don Calandrino”’ by Mr. Henschel, and the exquisite delicacy shown by 
Mrs. Henschel in Schubert’s “Geheimes.” Three of Beethoven’s—the 
Scotch songs arranged by Beethoven—were introduced, and gained not a 
little in interest from the admirably played accompaniments for violin and 
*cello of Miss Emily Shinner and Miss Florence Hemmings. Mr. Henschel 
was as usual at the pianoforte, and proved himself, where no proof is 
néeded, the king of accompanists. 
* 

We should be glad to think that the unusually well-filled state of Ken- 
sington Town Hall on Tuesday evening last, the 25th, was a sign that the 
efforts of that zealous body of young artists, the “Musical Guild,” are 
beginning to be appreciated as they deserve. Certainly the audience was 
the largest we have yet seen at any of these concerts, and enthusiastic in 
proportion. The programme had no features of any exceptional interest, 
and this fact encourages us to believe in an increased appreciation of the 
concerts. Messrs. Bent, Stephenson, Kreuz, and Squire led off with a 


.vigorous—perhaps a little too vigorous—rendering of Schumann’s Quartett 


in A minor. The performance of Beethoven’s Sonata in A, for piano and 
*cello, by Miss Annie Fry and Mr. W. H. Squire is also to be praised 
rather for vigour than grace or tenderness, but it was a good rendering 
for all that. Better duet-playing than that of Miss Annie Grimson and 
Mr. W. Cook in Saint-Saéns’ variations for two pianos on a theme of 
Beethoven (i.c., the subject of the trio to the minuet in the Sonata in E 
flat, op. 31, No. 3) could scarcely be desired; the ensemble was excellent 
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throughout, and the ingenious and picturesque variations of the French 
composer received ample justice. The concert concluded with Mozart’s 
Clarinet Quintett in A major, the clarinet part being very well played by 
Mr. Wm. Hall. Mr. Daniel Price, well accompanied by Mr. Frederic 
Sewell, sang in his usual vigorous fashion Schumann’s “ Widmung” and 
“Tech grolle nicht.” At the next concert, on Dec. 6, Mr. -Algernon Ashton 
will appear as a performer, by special invitation, and play the piano part in 
his Viola sonata, op. 44, with Mr. Emil Kreuz. Brahms’ Sextett in G and 
Schumann’s Quintett are also to be performed—an admirable programme, 
** 

The 224th concert of the Grosvenor Choral Society took place on Nov. 21 
in the Grosvenor Hall, Buckingham Palace-road. One of the main features 
of the programme was a good performance of Mr. Gilbert Betjemann’s 
ballad for chorus, “ The Song of the Western Men,” under the direction of 
the composer. Messrs. Broadwood lent two fine grand pianos, on which 
Mr. E. H. Thorne and Mr. E. W. Naylor played Schumann’s lovely varia- 
tions in B flat and Raff’s brilliant ‘‘ Chaconne,” both for two pianos. These 
seldom-heard works were well executed by the performers individually, and 
the ensemble was also good. Chopin’s Ballade in G minor showed Mr. 
Thorne to be a solo pianist of great powers, both technical and intellectual. 
The rest of the concert consisted of part songs by the chorus, and songs, 
etc., contributed by Miss Juliet Gascoyne, Mr. J. W. Marsh, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Frame. During the evening a testimonial was presented to Mr. 
David Woodhouse, the conductor of the society, consisting of a handsome 


* * 
* 


The performance of Berlioz’ “ Faust” at the Albert Hall on Wednes- 
day last was a worthy successor to that of the “ Elijah” on the 12th inst. 
There is little need to tell how Madame Albani sang ‘‘ The King of Thule ” 
and Margaret’s pathetic lament at the commencement of the fourth part of 
this remarkable work, or to relate with what artistic refinement this accom- 
plished artist rendered her share in the great duet with Faust. The imper- 
sonation of the latter character by Mr. Ben Davies was highly conscientious 
and of great artistic excellence ; but the greatest success was gained by 
Mr. Henschel, whose dramatic rendering of the mocking phrases 
put in the mouth of Mephistopheles imparted a realism to this 
character that was often startling in its intensity. Mr. Ben Grove 
was an adequate Brander, and the solo in the final chorus was 
taken by Miss Minnie Chamberlain. The “ Faust ” night may be termed 
the “ gentlemen’s night ” at the Royal Choral Society. They come down 
to the places where on other occasions one is accustomed to see the familiar 
red and blue scarves. Thus the attention is at once drawn to the mass of 
tenors and basses, and right worthily last Wednesday did they justify it. 
Their splendid quality of tone was as remarkable as their precision, 
vigour of attack, and delicate gradations, and it is difficult to imagine 
a finer performance of the dramatic music allotted tothem. The lady chora- 
lists have a less important part, but it was executed with the refinement 
and finish which is now expected from them as a matter of course. A word 
of commendation is also due to the orchestra for their able rendering of the 
delicate and intricate interludes and accompaniments under Mr. Barnby’s 
watchful baton. 

** 

Viphrough a regrettable accident we omitted last week to record the 
second Patti concert at the Albert Hall, which took place on Wednesday 
evening, the 19th. There is, however, little to say of the occasion which 
has not already been often said. The diva sang the three airs promised, 
and added with her usuai generosity the three inevitable encores, to the 
huge delight of the huge audience. Mr. Sims Reeves sang “ Come into the 
Garden, Maud,” with immense success, of course ; while songs were further 
contributed by Miss Alice Hill, a promising débutante, Miss Alice Gomez, 
and Mr. Novara, and instrumental solos by Miss Marianne Eissler and Mr‘ 
Emil Bach. The band was conducted with usual ability by Mr. Ganz. 


"taat Wednesday evening, at the Steinway Hall, Miss Mabel Harrison 
gave before a large and enthusiastic audience a most successful dramatic 
reading of “ Henry VIII.’ Miss Harrison especially excelled in the third 
Act, where Wolsey bewails his fallen greatness. In this scene she showed 
a quite uncommon degree of dramatic power. In the course of the evening 
Miss Minnie Chamberlain effectively rendered “The Enchantress,” by 
Hatton, and Mr. Henry Piercy sang “ When the Moon is shining brightly,” 
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(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 

Bristou.—The sixth season of the Popular Chamber Concerts opened 
auspiciously on Monday. The executants were the same as before, with one 
exception. Mr. Theo. Carrington filled the post of first violinist in the 
place of Mr. Arthur Hudson, who is obliged to go abroad, owing to ill 
health. Mr. Carrington, Mr. Gardner (viola), Mr. E. Pavey (cello), and 
Miss Lock were united in Rheinberger’s Quartet in E flat, Opus 38, and 
Ebenezer Prout’s Quartet in C, Opus 2, for piano and strings, and both 
works were excellently interpreted. Mr. Carrington introduced to the 
notice of Bristolians Kiel’s Solostiicke No. 1, Opus 70, for violin, and it 
was received with great cordiality ; Miss Lock and Mr. Pavey added solos. 
The vocalist was Mr. Claude Ravenhill; is three songs were given with 
taste, and one was encored. At the Bristol Post Office Band Concert on 
Wednesday Madame Fanny Moody and Mr. Charles Manners were the 
chief attraction. 

MancHEsTER.—Sir Charles Hallé’s fourth concert on the 20th inst. 
opened with Goldmark’s Overture, entitled “Im Frihling,” and it proved 
a welcome addition to the répertoire of these concerts. It is a melodiously 
pleasing work, rich in orchestral effects, and the brilliant chromatic coda 
with which it concludes will always materially help to secure for it a good 
reception. Beethoven’s Symphony in A (No. 7) held the place of honour 
both as a composition and as a performance. With the exception of the 
finale, which might have been taken at a slower tempo with increased 
effect, the presentation was as nearly faultless as we may expect to hear it. 
Dvérik’s Pianoforte Concerto in G minor—given for the third time, after a 
lapse of five years—was virtually an unknown work to most of the 
audience. The cencerto contains many beautiful ideas, but its rhap- 
sodical and fragmentary character, ‘the secondary position accorded 
to the soloist, and the tedious length of the whole will prove 
serious obstacles to its ever attaining popularity. The final 
allegro is probably the only movement which will be considered 
by virtuosi as worthy of their attention. Chopin’s nocturne in G, and Liszt’s 
valse caprice in A minor (the sixth of the “Soirées de Vienne” founded on 
waltz melodies by Schubert) were charmingly played by Sir Charles. Miss 
Lucie Hill sang “ Elisabeth’s prayer ”(“ Tannhiuser”’), “ Oh! had I Jubal’s 
Lyre’’ (“ Joshua ”’), anda pleasing song by Strelezki entitled “‘ Dreams.” The 
effectiveness of the latter song was considerably marred by the obtrusive- 
ness of the violin obbligato, but with this exception her efforts were well 
received. Miss Hill sang throughout in English—a departure from the 
usual custom at these concerts, which certainly detracted nothing from the 
pleasure of the audience. The concert concluded with Smetana’s “ Lust- 


spiel” overture. 





REVIEWS. 


———_———_. 
[From J. CurwEn and Sons. ] 

“Tes Francs-Chasseurs,” by T. Mee Pattison, will be welcomed by those 
in search of an operetta wherein to show the proficiency of their pupils in 
the French tongue. The music is exceedingly bright and tuneful, and pre. 
sents little difficulties to the executants. The story is that of the ever 
fresh Robin Hood and his merry and chivalrous doings. As it provides 





parts for two sopranos, a contralto, two tenors, a baritone, and two basses, 
besides chorus, it will be seen the composer has pretty evenly distributed 
his favours, and made ample provision for the many claims which some- 
times arise in large schools greatly to the bepuzzlement of Principals 
at school festival time. 


NEW WALTZES. 


[From Paruures and Paag. | 
“Cordova,” composed by Juan Gomez. An effective set, with uncommon 
melodies in the Spanish manner. ‘“ Adoration,’ by Fabian Rose. A 
spirited, well-arranged set, based upon Leigh Kingsmill’s song of the same 


name. 
[From B. Mocarta. ] 


“ Nanine,’”’ composed by Mrs. Lynedoch Moncrieff. A charmingly tuneful 

set, likely to become popular. 
[From the Musican Co-opgraTIvE ASSOCIATION. | 

“Camma” (on subjects from Ethel C. Kennedy’s Moonlight Serenade, 
&e., &e., from Lord Tennyson’s tragedy, “The Cup”). Arranged and 
composed for piano and orchestra by Percy Hotspur. Several small 
orchestras have already played this plezsing work, which is cleverly laid 
out for the various instruments, and not by any means difficult. 

[From Marriorr and WIL.1Ams. | 

“Trene” waltz, by Gerald Miller. Dansante, but rather conventional in 

style and very easy to play. 
[From Hurcuines and Romer. | 

“ Whispering Rushes,” by Reginald Foy. An unpretentious, easy-sing- 

ing waltz. 
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CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 





Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CHEsILTonN Roap, FutHam, S.W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 


200, Harrow Roan, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DORSET. 





Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 


11, Baron’s Court, West KENnsineTon, W. 
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Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, S.W., 
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VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 





Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
BoswortH Hovuss, HusBannp’s BoswortH, RUGBY. 





TENORS. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed 
40, Fincutey Roan, St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 





The Chevalier SCOVEL, ‘ 
The American Tenor, 
SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT, 1890-91 
LYRIC THEATRE. 





Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 


Principal Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
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Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
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Madame BELLE COLE, 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. Heater, 
10a, Wagwick Street, W 





Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLoucEsTER Crescent, Reaent’s Parx, N.W. 


Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 


PIANOFORTE. 





Madame de LLANA 
a soomagh and Prize Holder of the delsig Conservatoire) 
= engagements for Concerts and “At 
mes ”” pear py? a limited number ofl lessons. Address 
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Miss ANNIE GRIMSON, A.R.C.M., 
(Hopkinson Gold Medallist), 
Solo Pianist, 
Lessons on Pianoforte and Theory, 
53, Mount Park Roap, EaLine. 








Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., : 
38, BrensizE Roap, N.W. 





Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 


56, Ducness Roap, EpGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 





Miss JANET TATHAM, 


Professor at the Hyde Park Academy of Music. 
For Concerts and at Homes. 
Lessons Given, 
Address—38, Minrorp GARDENS, 
West KENSINGTON Park, W. 





Miss FALCONAR, 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, Oprrpans Roav, Primrose Hitt, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W 
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Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
ScANDINAVIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, StRaNpD, W.C. 





Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
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Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GUITARISTE, 
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22a, Dorset STREET, - sean Squarg, W., 
Where n:ay be had her celebrated book, ‘‘ Learning the 
Guitar Simplified,” 10s. 6d.; and her descriptive cata- 
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Mr. W. T. BARKER, 


Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Esury Staeet, Beteravia, 8.W. 


VIOLIN. 





Mr. LEONARD FORBES-ROBERTSON 
Gives Lessons on the Violin. 
22, Beprorp Squarr, W.C. 








Madame GEORGINA BURNS and 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY, 
Address—57, BronpEsBURY VILLAS, 
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| 7 a of PORTRAITS that have appeared 


IN THE 
MUSICAL WORLD 





1889—May 4. Edward Grieg. 
y 11. Carl Rosa. 
May 18. F. H. Cowen. 
May 25, Senor Sarasate. 
June 1, Frederic Cliffe. 
June 8 Prof. Herkomer’s “ An Idyl.”” 


June 15, Fraulein Hermine “ 
June 22. Signoriva Teresina 

June 29. Madame Marcella Sembrich. 
July 6. Madame Backer Gréndhal. 


Aug. 10. Joseph Hollman. 
Aug. 17. Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 
Aug. 24, Frau Amalie Materna. 
Aug. 31. Herr Van Dyck. 
Sept. 7. M. Johannes Wolff. 
Sept. 14. Madame Patey. 
Sept. 21. Mr. Arthur Oswald. 
Sept. 28. The Bayreuth Conductors. 
5. Miss Rosalind F. Ellicott. 
12, >. A. C. Mackenzie. 
19. Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 
Oct. 26. Madame Patti-Nicolini. 
2. Johannes Brahms. 
Nov. 9. Professor Villiers Stanford. 
Nov. 16. Arrigo Boito. 
Nev. 23, Mr. and Mrs. Beeeiel. 


Dec 

1890—Jan. 4. Mr. Plunket Grane. 
Jan, ll. Mr. seer an a 
Jan. 18, Madame Geo: 
Jan. + 2 Professor Ar “1 Greet. 


» & 
Feb. 15. Miss Guvciias 'Geisler-Schubert. 
Feb. 22, Browning's “ Strafford.”’ 
Mar. 1. Mr. Leslie Crotty. 
Mar. 8. Miss Marguerite Hall. 
. Mr. Hamish Mac Cunn 


June 7. Moritz Moszkowski. 
June 14, Madame Sophie Menter, 


. Miss Ada Rehan. 
June 28, Herr Willy Hess, 


aly 

July 19. Mr. Hermann Vezin. 

July 26. Mr. Willard. 

Aug. 2. Miss Amy Sherwin. 

Aug. 9. Mrs. Kendal. 

Aug. 16. Signor Piatti. 

Aug. 23. or Foli. 

Aug. 30, r. F. RK, Benson. 

Sept. 6. Mebane Clara Schumann. 
Mr. Li 


Sept. 20. Miss Doro Dene. 
.27. Mr. Charles itley. 
. 4. Henrik Ibsen. 
Oct. 11. Miss Kate Chaplin. 
Oct. 18. Dr. H. H. Parry. 
Oct. 25. Sir Charles Hallé. 
1. Senor Albeniz. 
Nov. 8 Mr. F. Barrington Foote. 
Nov. 15. Lady ae 
Nov. 22. Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
The above can be obtained with the accompanying issue 
ot the paper Post Free 34:1. per copy. 
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ASCHEREBEERG 


"I only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 





extent to the excellent Instruments from 


your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 
Respectfully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 








ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46. BERNERS STREET, W. 


6, Stra’ ee nak r, to which address all communications must be sent. 
1390.” Rogis ~ they aden onal t Silos a Newspaper. 
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